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66 FAITH AND SIGHT.—ON 
‘FAITH AND SIGHT: 


IN THE LATTER DAYS. 
‘I prae: sequar.’ 


Tnov sayst, ‘ Take up thy cross 
O Man, and follow me:’ 

The night is black, the feet are slack, 
Yet we would follow thee. 


But O, dear Lord, we cry, 
That we thy face could see ! 

Thy blessed face one moment’s space — 
Then might we follow thee ! 


Dim tracts of time divide 
Those golden days from me ; 

Thy voice comes strange o’er years of change ; 
How can I follow thee ? 


Comes faint and far thy voice 
From vales of Galilee ; 

Thy vision fades in ancient shades ; 
How should we follow thee ? 


Unchanging law binds all, 
And Nature all we see : 

Thou art a star, far off, too far, 
Too far to follow thee! 


— Ah, sense-bound heart and blind! 
Is nought but what we see ? 

Can time undo what once was true ; 
Can we not follow thee ? 


Is what we trace of law 
The whole of God’s decree ? 

Does our brief span grasp Nature’s plan, 
And bid not follow thee ? 


O heavy cross — of faith 
In what we cannot see! 

As once of yore thyself restore 
And help to foliow thee ! 


If not as once thou cam’st 
In true humanity, 

Come yet as guest within the breast 
That burns to follow thee. 


Within our heart of hearts 
In nearest nearness be : 

Set up thy throne within thine own : — 
Go, Lord : we follow thee. 


—Fraser’s Magazine. ¥. T. P. 


HIS NINETIETH BIRTHDAY. 


ON HIS NINETIETH BIRTHDAY. 


(October 20, 1866.) 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE- 
MAN.” 


Ninety years — ninety years ! 
We, smooth travelling ’midst our peers, 
With a careless onward tread, 
Look at you, so far ahead, 
And wonder how life’s road appears 
At ninety years, at ninety years : — 


If the journey has seem'd long, 

If the days when you were young 

(Nigh a century ago !) 

Ever come in silent show, 3 
With their forgotten smiles and tears, 
To the calm eye of ninety years. 


Little the young mother knew 
On the day she welcomed you s 
To our old, new, wondrous world, 
How your hair, then softly curl’d, 
Would whiten ’neath the hopes and fears 
Of ninety years — full ninety years ! 


Yet that unknown lady sweet, 
Who once guided your small feet, 
Watch’d the dawning soul arise 
In the pretty infant eyes — 
Might smile, content, from happier spheres, 
Upon her “ child” of ninety years. 


Gentle spirit, brave as true, 
Freshen’d still with all youth’s dew, 
Merry heart, that can enjoy 
Simple, fully, like a boy : 
Fear not, though close the shadow nears, 
At ninety years, at ninety years. 


So when he at last shall come — 
The good Friend who whispers “‘ Home ”— 
May he come as tenderly 
As babe-sleep on mother’s knee ! 
And after — so prays Love with tears — 
Not ninety, but a hundred years. 


— Good Words, 
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WARREN HASTINGS, 


From the Edinburgh Review. 


Memoirs of the Life of ‘Warren Hastings, 
first Governor-General of Bengal. Com- 
piled from Original Papers, by the Rev. 
G. R. Greig, M.A. 8 vols. 8vo. London: 
1841. 


Tuts book seems to have been manufac- 
tured in pursuance of a contract, by which 
the representatives of Warren Hastings, on 
the one part, bound themselves to furnish 
papers, and Mr. Gleig, on the other part, 
bound himself to furnish praise. It is but 
just to say that the covenants on both sides 
have been most faithfully kept; and the 
result is before us in the form of three big 
bad volumes, full of undigested correspon- 
dence and undiscerning panegyric. 

If it were worth while to examine this 
performance in detail, we could easily make 
a long article by merely pointing out inac- 
curate statements, inelegant expressions, 
and immoral doctrines. But it would be 
idle to waste criticism on a bookmaker; 
and, whatever credit Mr. Gleig may.have 
justly earned by former works, it is as a 

kmaker, and nothing more, that he now 

comes before us. More eminent men than 
Mr. Gleig have written nearly as ill as he, 
when they have stooped to similar drudgery: 
It would be unjust to estimate Goldsmith 
by the Vicar of Wakefield, or Scott by the 
Life of Napoleon. Mr. Gleig is neither a 
Goldsmith nor a Scott; but it would be un- 
just to deny that he is capable of something 

tter than these Memoirs. It would also, 
we —_ and believe, be unjust to charge 
~ hristian minister with the guilt of 
deliberately maintaining some propositions 
which we find in this book. It is not too 
much to say, that Mr. Gleig has written 
several passages, which bear the same rela- 
tion to the ‘ Prince’ of Machiavelli that the 
‘Prince’ of Machiavelli bears to the 
‘Whole Duty of Man,’ and which would 
excite amazement in a den of robbers, or on 
board of a schooner of pirates. But we 
are willing to attribute these offénces to 
haste, to thoughtlessness, and to that disease 
of the understanding which may be called 
the Furor Biographicus, and which is to 
writers of lives what the goitre is to an Al- 
pine Shepherd, or dirt-eating ts a Negro 
slave. 

We are inclined to think that we shall 
best meet the wishes of our readers, if, in- 
stead of dwelling on the faults of this book, 
we attempt to give, in a way necessarily 
hasty and imperfect, our own view of the 
life and character of Mr. Hastings. Our 
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feeling towards him is not exactly that of 
the House of Commons which impeached 
him in 1787; neither is it that of the Honse 
of Commons which uncovered and stood up 
to receive him in 1818. He had great 

ualities, and he rendered great services to 
the state. But to represent him as a man 
of stainless virtue, is to make him ridicu- 
lous; and from regard for his memory, if 
from no other feeling, his friends would 
have done well to lend no countenance to 
such puerile adulation. We believe that, 
if he were now living, he would have suf- 
ficient judgment and sufficient greatness of 
mind to wish to be shown as he was. He 
must have known that there were dark spots 
on his fame. He might also have felt with 
pride that the splendour of his fame would 
bear many spots. He would have prefer- ° 
red, we are confident, even the severity of 
Mr. Mill to the puffing of Mr. Gleig. He 
would have wished posterity to have a like- 
ness of him, though an unfavourable like- 
ness, rather than a daub at once insipid and 
unnatural, resembling neither him nor any- 
body else. ‘ Paint me as I am,’ said Oliver 

Cromwell, while sitting to young Lely. ‘If 
you leave out the scars and wrinkles, I will 

not pay you a shilling.’ Even in such a 

trifle, the great Protector showed both his 
good sense and his magnanimity. He did 
not wish all that was characteristic in his 
countenance to be lost, in the vain attempt 
to give him the regular features and the 
smooth blooming cheeks of the curl-pated 
minions of James the First. He was con- 
tent that his face should go forth marked 
with all the blemishes which had been put 
on it by time, by war, by sleepless nights, 
by anxiety, perhaps by remorse; but with 
valour, policy, authority, and public care, 
written in all its princely lines. If men 
truly great knew their own interest, it is 
thus that they would wish their minds to be 
porttayed. 

Warren Hastings sprang from an ancient 
and illustrious race. It has been affirmed 
that his pedigree can be traced back to the 

reat Danich sea-king, whose sails were 
ong the terror of both coasts of the British 
channel; and who, after many fierce and 
doubtful struggles, yielded at last to the 
valour and genius of Alfred. But the un- 
doubted splendour of the line of Hastings, 
needs no illlustration from fable. One 
branch of that line wore, in the fourteenth 
century, the coronet of Pembroke. From 
another branch sprang the renowned Ch 
berlain, the faithful adherent of the White 
Rose, whose fate has furnished so striking 
a theme both to poets and to historians. His 
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family received from the Tudors the earl- 
dom of Huntingdon; which, after long dis- 
possession, was regained in our time by a 
series of events scarcely paralleled in ro- 
mance. 

The lords of the manor of Daylesford, 
in Worcestershire, claimed to be considered 
as the heads of this distinguished family. 
The main stock, indeed, prospered less than 
some of the younger shoo's. But the 
Daylesford family, thongh not ennobled, 
was wealthy and highly considered, till, 
about two hundred years ago, it was over- 
whelmed in the great ruin of the civil war. 
The Hastings of that time was a zealous 
cavalier. He raised money on his own lands, 
sent his plate to the mint at Oxford, joined 
the royal army, and, after spending half of 
‘ *his property in the cause of King Charles, 
was glad to ransom himself by making over 
most of the remaining half to Speaker Len- 
thal. The old seat at Daylesford. still re- 
mained in the family ; but it could no longer 
be kept up; and in the following generation 
it was sold to a merchant of London. 

Before the transfer tcok place, the last 
Hastings of Daylesford had presented his 
second son to the rectory of the parish in 
which the ancient residence of the family 
stood. The living was of little value; and 
the situation of the poor clergyman, after 
the sale of the estate was deplorable. He 
was constantly engaged in lawsnits about 
his tithes with the new lord of the manor, 
and was atlength utterly ruined. His eldest 





son, Howard, a well-conducted young man, 
obtained a place in the Customs. The sec- 
ond son, Pynaston, an idle worthless boy | 
married before he was sixteen, lost his wife 
in two years, and went to the West Indies, | 
where he died leaving to the care of his 
unfortunate father a little orphan, destined | 
to strange and memorable vicissitudes of 
fortune. 

Warren, the son of Pynaston, was born 
on the 6th of December, 1732. His mother 
died a few days later, and he was left de- 

endent -on his distressed grandfather. 

he child was early sent to the vill 
school, where he learned his letters on the 
same bench with the sons of the peasantry. 
Nor did anything in his garb or fare indi- 
cate that his life was to take a widely differ- 
ent course from that of the young rustics 
with whom he studied and played. But no 
cloud could overeast the dawn of so much 





genius and.so much ambition. The very 
ughmen observed, and long remembered, 
ow kindly little Warren took to his book. 
The daily sight of the lands which his an- 


cestors had possessed, and which had passed |in no common measure the innocence of 


into the hands of strangers, filled his young 
brain with wild fancies and projects. He 
loved to hear stories of the wealth and 
greatness of his progenitors — of their splen- 
did housekeeping, their loyalty, and their 
valour. Qn one bright summer day, the 
boy, then just seven years old, lay on the 
bank of the rivulet which flows through the 
old domain of his house to join the Isis. 
There, as three-score and ten years later he 
told the tale, rose in his mind a scheme 
which, through all the turns of his eventful 
career, was never abandoned. He would 
recover the estate which had belonged to 
his fathers. He would be Hastings of 
Daylesford. This purpose, formed in in- 
fancy and poverty, grew stronger as his 
intellect expanded and as his fortune rose. 
He pursued his plan with that calm but in- 
domitable force of will, which was the most 
striking peculiarity of his character. When, 
under a tropical sun, he ruled fifty millions 
of Asiatics, his hopes, amidst all the cares 
of war, finance, and legislation, still pointed 
to Daylesford. And when his long publie 
life, so*singularly chequered with good and 
evil, with glory and obloquy, had at length 
closed for ever, it was to Daylesford that he 
retired to die. 

When he was eight years old, his uncle, 
Howard, determined to take charge of him, 
and to give him a liberal education. The 
boy went up to London, and was sent to a 
school at Newington, where he was well 
taught but ill fed. He always attributed 
the smallness of his stature to the hard and 
scanty fare of this seminary. At ten he 
was removed to W:stminster school, then 
flourishing under the care of Dr. Nichols. 
Vinny Bourne, as his pupils affectionately 
called him, was one of the masters. Chur- 
chill, Colman, Loyd, Cumberland, Cowper, 
were among the students. With Cowper, 
Hastings formed a friendship which neither 
the lapse of time, nor a wide dissimilari-y 
of opinions and pursuits, could wholly dis- 
solve. It does not appear that they ever 
met after they had grown to manhood. 
But many years later, when the voices of a 
crowd of great orators were crying for ven- 
geance on the oppressor of India, the sh 
and secluded t could image to himself 
Hastings the Governor-General, only as the 
Hastings with whom he had rowed on the 
Thames and played in the cloister; and re- 
fused to believe that so good-tempered a 
fellow could have done anything very 
wrong. His own life had been spent in 
praying, musing, and rhyming among the 
waterlilies of the Ouse. He had preserved 
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childhood. His spirit had indeed been se- 
verely tried, but not by temptations which 
impelled him to any violation of the 
zm of social morality. He had never 
been attacked by combinations of powerful 
and deadly enemies. He had never been 
compelled to make a choice between inno- 
cence and greatness, between crime and 
ruin. Firmly as he held im theory the 
doctrine of human depravity, his habits were 
such, that he was unable to conceive how 
far from the path of right, even kind and 
noble natures may be hurried by the rage 

of conflict and the lust of dominion. 
Hastings had another associate at West- 
minster, of whom we shall have occasion to 
make frequent mention— Elijah Impey. 
We know little about their school days. 
But we think we may safely venture to 
guess that, whenever Hastings wished to 
lay any tricks more than usually naughty, 
hired Impey with a tart or -a ball to act 

as fag in the worst part of the prank. 
Warren was distinguished among his 
comrades as an excellent swimmer, boatman, 
and scholar. At fourteen he was first in 
the examination for the foundation. His 
name in gilded letters on the walls of the 
dormitory, still attests his victory over many 
older competitors. He agel two years 
longer at the school, and was looking for- 
ward to a studentship at Christ Church, 
when an event happened which’ changed 
the whole course of his life. Howard Hast- 
ings died, bequeathing his nephew to the 
care of a friend and distant relation, named 
Chiswick. This gentleman, though he did 
not absolutely retuse the charge, was de- 
sirous to rid himself of it as soon as possible. 
Dr. Nichols made strong remonstrances 
against the cruelty of interrupting the 
studies of a youth who seemed likely to be 
one of the first scholars of the age. He 
even offered to bear the expense of sending 
his favourite pupil to Oxtord. But Mr. 
Chiswick was inflexible. He thought the 
— which had already been wasted on 
xameters and pentameters quite sufficient. 
He had it in his power to obtain for the lad 
a writership in the service of the East India 
Company. Whether the young adventurer, 
when once shipped off, made a fortune, or 
died of a liver complaint, he equally ceased 
to be a burden to anybody. arren was 
accordingly removed from Westminster 
school, and placed for a few months at a 
commercial academy, to study arithmetic 
and book-keeping. in January, 1750, a few 
days after he had completed his seventeenth 
year, he sailed for Bengal, and arrived at 
his destination in the October following. 
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He was innmediately placed at a desk in 
the Secretary’s office at Calcutta, and la- 
boured there during two years. Fort 
William was then a purely commercial 
settlement. In the south of India the en- 
croaching policy of Dupieix had transtormed 
the servants of the English company, against 
their will, into diplomatists and generals. 
The war of the succession was raging in 
the Carnatic; and the tide had been sud- 
denly turned against the French by the 

enius of young Robert Clive. But in 
engal, the European settlers, at peave with 
the natives and with each other, were 
wholly occupied with Ledgers and Bills of 
lading. 

After two years passed in keeping ac- 
counts at Calcutta, Hastings was sent up the 
country to Cossimbazar, a town which lies 
on the Hoogly, about a mile from Moorshed- 
abad, and which then bore to Moorshedabad 
a relation, if we may compare small things 
with great, such as the city of London bears 
to Westminster. Moorshedabad was the 
abode of the prince who, by an authority 
ostensibly derived from the Mogul, but 
really dependent, ruled the three great 
provinces of Bengal, Orissa, and Bahar. 
At Moorshedabad were the court, the ha- 
rem, and the publi@ offices. Cossimbazar 
was a port and a place of trade, renowned 
for the quantity and excellence of the silks 
which were sold in its marts, and constantly 
receiving and sentling forth fleets of richly 
laden barges. At this important point, the 
Company had established a small factory 
subordinate to that of Fort William. Here, 
during several years, Hastings was employed 
in making bargains for stuffs with native 
brokers. While he was thus engaged, Sur- 
ajah Dowlah succeeded to the government, 
and declared war against the English. The 
defenceless settlement of Cossimbazar, ly- 
ing close to the tyrant’s capital, was in- 
stantly seized. Hastings was sent a prison- 
er to Moorshedabad; but, in consequenge 
of the humane intervention of the servants 
of the Dutch Company, was treated with 
indulgence. “Meanwhile the Nabob marched 
on Calcutta; the governor and the com- ° 
mandant fled; the town and citadel were 
taken, and most of the English prisoners 
perished in the Blackhole. 

In these events originated the greatness 
of Warren Hastings. The fugitive govern-: 
or and his companions had taken refuge on 
the dreary islet of Fulda, near the mouth 
of the Hoogly. They were naturally de- 
sirous to obtain full information respecting 
the proceedings of the Nabob; and no per- 
son seemed so likely to furnish it us Hast- 
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ings, who was-a prisoner at large in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the court. 
He thus became a diplomatic agent, and 
soon established a high character for ability 
and resolution. The treason which at a 
later period was fatal to Surajah Dowlah, 
was already in progress; and Hastings was 
admitted to the deliberations of the con- 
spirators. But the time for striking had 
not arrived. It was necessary to postpone 
the execution of the design; and Hastings, 
who was now in extreme peril, fled to 
Fulda. 

Soon after his arrival at Fulda, the expe- 
dition from Madras, commanded by Clive, 
appeared in the Hoogly. Warren, young, 
intrepid, and excited probably by the ex- 
ample of the Commander of ‘the Forces, 
who, having like himself been a mercantile 
ayent of the Company, had been turned by 
public calamities into a soldier, determined 
to serve in the ranks. During the early 
operations of the war he carried a musket. 
But the quick eye of Clive soon perceived 
that the head of the young volunteer 
would be more useful than his arm. When 
after the battle of Plassey, Meer Jaffier was 
proclaimed Nabob of Bengal, Hastings was 
appointed to reside at the court of the new 
prince as agent for the*Company. 

He remained at Moorshedabad till the 
year 1761, when he became a member of 
Council, and was consequently forced to 
reside at Calcutta. This Was during the in- 
terval between Clive’s first and second ad- 
ministration — an interval which has left 
on the fame of the East India Company a 
stain, not wholly effaced by many years of 
just and humane government. Mr. Vansit- 
tart, the Governor, was at the head of a 
new and anomalous empire. On the one 
side was a band of English functionaries, 
daring, intelligent, eager to be rich. On 
the other side was a great native popula- 
tion, helpless, timid, accustomed to crouch 
under oppre-sion. To keep the stronger 
race from preying on the weaker, was an 





undertaking whi h tasked to the utmost the 
talents and energy of Clive.~ Vansitta't, | 
with fair intentions, was a feeble and efli-| 
cient ruler. The master caste, as was natu- | 
ral, broke loose from all restraint ; and then | 
was seen what we believe to be the most | 
frightful of all spectacles, the strength of | 
civilisation without its mercy. To all other | 
despotism there is a check ; imperfect, in- | 
deed, and liable to gross abuse, but still suf- | 
ficient to preserve society from the last ex- 
treme of misery. A time comes when the 
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begets a sort of courage; when a convul- 
sive burst of popular rage and despair warns 
tyrants not to presume too far on the pa- 
tience of mankind. But against misgovern- 
ment such as then afflicted Bengal, it was 
impossible to struggle. The superior in- 
telligence and energy of the dominant 
class made their power irresistible. A war 
of Bengalees against Englishmen, was like 
a war of sheep against wolves, of men 
against demons. The only protection 
the conquered could find was in the moder- 
ation, the clemency, the enlarged policy of 
the conquerors. ‘That protection, at a later 
period, they found. But at first, English 
power came among them unaccompanied 
by English morality. There was an inter- 
val between the time at which they became 
our subjects, and the time at which we be- 
gan to reflect that we were bound to dis- 
charge towards them the duties of rulers. 
During that interval, the business of a ser- 
vant of the Company was simply to wring 
out of the natives a hundred or two hun- 
dred thousand pounds as speedily as possi- 
ble, that he might return home before his 
constitution had suffered from the heat, to 
marry a peer’s daughter, to buy rotten bor- 
roughs in Cornwall, and to give balls in St. 
Jdmes’s Square. Of the conduct of Hast- 
ings at this time, little is known; but the 
little that is known, and the circumstance 
that little is known, must be considered as 
honourable to him. He could not protect 
the natives; all that he could do was, to ab- 
stain from plundering and oppressing them ; 
and this he appears to havedone. It iscer- 
tain that at this time he continued poor; 
and it is equally certain, that by cruelty 
and dishonesty he mizht easily have become 
rich. It is certain that he was never charged 
with having borne a share in the abuses 
which then prevailed; and it is almost 
equally certain that, if he had borne ashare 
in those abuses, the able and bitter enemies 
who afterwards persecuted him, would not 
have failed to discover and to proclaim his 

ilt. The keen, severe, and even malevo- 
ent scrutiny to which his whole public life 
was subjected — a scrutiny unparalleled, as 
we believe, in the history of mankind — is, in 
one respect, advantageous to his reputation. 
It brought many lamentable blemishes to 
light ; but it entitles him to be considered 
pure from every blemish which has not been 
brought to light. 

The truth is that the temptations to 
which so many English functionaries yield- 


ed in the time of Mr. Vansittart, were not 


evils of submission are obviously greater | temptations addressed to the ruling pas- 


than those of resistance; when fear itself, sions of Warren Hastings. He was not 
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squeamish in pecuniary transactions; but 
he was neither sordid nor rapacious. He 
was far too enlightened a man to look on a 
great empire merely as a buccanier would 
look on a galleon. Had his heart been 
much worse than it was, his understanding 
would have preserved him from that ex- 
tremity of baseness. He was an unscru- 
pulous, perhaps an unprincipled statesman ; 
but still he was a statesman, and not a free- 
booter. 

In 1764, Hastings returned to England. 
He had realised only a very moderate for- 
tune; and that moderate fortune was soon 
reduced to nothing, partly by his praise- 
worthy liberality, and partly by his mis- 
management. ‘Towards bis relations he ap- 
pears to have acted very generously. The 
greater part of his savings he left in Ben- 
gal, hoping probably to obtain the high 
usury of India. But high usury and bad 
security generally go together; and Hast- 
— th interest and principal. 

e remained four years in England. Of 
his life at this time very little is known. 
But it has been asserted, and is highly pro- 
bable, that liberal studies, and the society 
of men of letters, occupied a great part of 
his time. It is to be remembered to his 
honour, that in days when the languages 
of the East were regarded by other ser- 
vants of the Company merely as the means 
of communicating with weavers and mon- 
ey-changers, his enlarged and accom- 
plished mind sought in Asiatic learning for 
new forms of intellectual enjoyment, and 
for new views of government and society. 
Perhaps, like most persons who have paid 
much attention to departments of knowl- 
edge which lie out uf the common track, 
he was inclined to overrate the value of his 
favourite studies. He conceived that the 
cultivation of Persian literature might with 
advantage be made a part of the liberal 


_ education of an English gentleman ; and 


he drew up a plan with that view. It is 
said that the University of Oxford, in 
which Oriental learning had never, since 
the revival of letters, been wholly neglect- 
ed, was to be the seat of the institution 
which he contemplated. An endowment 
was expected from the munificence of the 
Company ; and professors thoroughly com- 
petent to interpret Hafiz and Ferdusi 
were to be engaged in the East. Hastings 
called on Johnson, with the hope, as it 
would seem, of interesting in his project 
a man who enjoyed the highest literary rep- 
utation, and who was particularly con- 
nected with Oxford. The interview ap- 





favourable impression of the talents and 
attainments of his visiter. Long after, 
when Hastings was ruling the immense 
population of British India, the old phil- 
osopher wrote to him, and referred in the 
most courtly terms, though with great dig- 
nity, to their short but agreeable inte. 

course. 

Hastings soon began to look in . 
towards India. He had little to attach him 
to England; and his pecuniary embarrass- 
ments were great. e solicited his old 
masters the Directors for employment. 
They acceded to his request, with high 
compliments both to his abilities and to his 
integrity, and appointed him. a Member of 
Council at Madras. It would be unjust 
not to mention, that though forced to 
row money for his outfit, he did not with- 
draw any portion of the sum which he had 
appropriated to the relief of his distressed 
relations. In the spring of 1769 he em- 
barked on board of the “Duke of Grafton,’ 
and commenced a voyage distinguished by 
incidents which might furnish matter for a 
novel. 

Among the passengers in the ‘ Duke of 
Grafton’ was a German of the name of 
Imhoff. He called himself a baron, but he 
was in distressed circumstances; and was 
going out to Madras as a portrait painter, in 
the hope of picking up some of the pagodas 
which were then lightly got and as lightly 
spent by the English in India. The baron 
was accompanied by his wife, a native, we 
have somewhere read, of Archangel. This 
young woman, who, born under the Arctic 
circle, was destined to play the part of a 
Queen under the tropic of Cancer, had an: 
agreeable person, a cultivated mind, and 
manners in the highest degree engaging. 
She despised her husband heartily, and, as 
the story which we have to tell sufficiently 
proves, not without reason. She was in- 
terested by the conversation and flattered’ 
by the attentions of Hastings. The situa- 
tion was indeed perilous. No place is so- 

ropitious to the formation either of close: 
fhicndship, or of deadly enmities as am 
Indiaman. There are very few people: 
who do not find a voyage which lasts seve-- 
ral months insupportably dull. Anything: 
is welcome which may break that long mo- 
notony — a sail, a shark, an albatross, a man 
overboard. Most passengers find some re- 
source in eating twice as many meals as on: 
land. But the great devices for killing the 
time are, quarreling and flirting. The fa-- 
cilities for both these exciting pursuits are 
t. The inmates of the ship are throwr 


pears to have left on Johnson’s mind a most | together far more than in any country-seat. 
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or boarding-houge. None can escape from 
the rest except by imprisoning himself in 
a cell in which he can hardly turn. All 
food, all exercise, is taken in company. 
Ceremony is to a great extent banished. 
It is every day in the power of a mischiev- 
ous person to inflict innumerable annoy- 
ances ; it is every day in the power of an 
amiable person to confer little services. It 
not seldom happens that serious distress 
and danger call forth in genuine beauty 
and deformity heroic virtues and abject 
vices, which, ir. the ordinary intercourse of 
good society, might remain during many 
years uaknown even to intimate associates. 
Under such circumstances met Warren 
Hastings and the Baroness Imhoff; two 
ersons whose accomplishments would 
em attracted notice in any court of Eu- 
rope. The gentleman had no domestic 
ties. The lady was tied to a husband for 
whom she had no regard, and who had no 
for his ~- — An attach- 
ment sprang up, which was soon strength- 
ened = pon Sn gleor as could hardly a 
occurred on land. Hastings fell ill. The 
baroness nursed him with womanly tender- 
ness, gave him his medicines with her own’ 
hand, and even sate up in his cabin while 
he slept. Long before the ‘Duke of 
Grafton’ reached Madras, Hastings was in 
love. But his love was of a most charac- 
teristic description. Like his hatred, like 
his ambition, like all his passions, it was 
strong, but not impetuous. It was calm, 
deep, earnest, patient of delay, unconquer- 
able. by time. Imhoff was called into 
council by his wife and his wife’s lover. 
It, was arranged that the baroness should 
institute a suit fora divorce in the courts 
of Franconia; that the baron should afford 
every facility to the proceeding ; and that, 
during the years which might elapse be- 
fore the sentence should be pronounced, 
they should continue to live together. It 
was also agreed that Hastings should be- 
stew some very substantial marks of grati- 
tude on the complaisant husband; and 
should, when the marriage was dissolved, 
make the lady his wife, and adopt the 
children whom she had already borne to 
Imhoff. - ‘ ? 

We are notinclined to judge either Hast- 
ings or the baroness severely. There was 
undoubtedly ufuch to extenuate their fault, 
But we can by no. means concur with the 
Rev. Mr. Cleig, who carries his partiality 
to so injudicious an extreme, as to describe 
the conduct of Imhoff — conduct the base- 
ness of which is the best excuse for the 
levers — as ‘ wise and judicious.’ 


tating and concealing a 
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At Madras, Hastings found the trade of 
the Company in a very disorganized state. 
His own tastes would ton led him rather 
to political than to commercial pursuits; 
but he knew that the favour of his employ- 
ers depended chiefly on their dinidgnde, 
and their dividends depended chiefly on the 
investment. He therefore, with great judg- 
ment, determined to apply his vigorous 
mind for a time to this department ‘of busi. 
ness; which had been much neglected, 
since the servants of the Company had 
ceased to be clerks, and had become war- 
riors and negotiators. 

In a very few months he effected an im- 

nt reform. The Directors notified to 
im their high approbation, and were so 
much pleased with his conduct, that they 
determined to place him at the head of the 
government of Bengal. Early in 1772 he 
uitted Fort St. George for bis new post. 
he Imhoffs, who were still man and wife, 
accompanied him, and lived at Calcutta ‘on 
the same wise and judicious plan’ (we quote 
the words of Mr. Gleig) which they had 
already followed during more than two 
years. 

When Hastings took his seat at the head 
of the council board, Bengal was still gov- 
erned according to the system which Clive 
had devised — a system which was, perhaps, 
skilfully contrived for the purpose of facil- 

reat revolution, 
but which, when that spelliion was com- 
ete and irrevocable, could produce noth- 
ing but inconvenience... There were two 
overnments, the real and the ostensible. 
he supreme power belonged to the Com- 
pany, and was in truth the most déspotic 
power that can be conceived. The only 
restraint on the English masters of the 
country was that which their own justice 
and humanity imposed on them. There 
was no constitutional check on their will, 
and resistance to them was utterly hope- 
less. : 

But though thus absolute in reality, the 
English had not yet assumed the style of 
sovereignty. They held their territories as 
vassals of the throne of Delhi; they raised 
their revenues as collectors appointed by 
the imperial commission ; their public seal 
was inscribed with the imperial titles; and 
their mint struck only the imperial coin. 

There was still a nabob of Bengal, who 
stood to the English rulers of his country in 
the same relation in which Augustulus stood 
to Odoacer, or the last Merovingians to 
Charles Martel and Pepin. He lived at 
Moorshedabad, surrounded by princely mag- 
nificence. He was squealed with the 
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outward marks of reverence, and his name 
was used in public instruments; but in the 

vernment of the count: y he had less real 
share than the youngest writer or cadet in 
the Company’s service. 

The English council which represented 
the Company at Calcutta, was constituted 
on a very different plan from that which 
has since been adopted. At present the 
Governor is, as to all executive measures, 
absolute. He can declare war, conclude 
peace, appoint public functionaries or re- 
move them, in opposition to the unanimous 
sense of those who sit with him in council. 
They are, indeed, entitled to know all that is 
done, to discuss all that is done, to advise, 
to remonstrate, to send home protests. But 
it is with the governor that the supreme 
power resides, and on him that the whole 
responsibility rests. ‘ This system, which 
was introduced by Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dan- 
das in spite of the strenuous opposition of 
Mr. Burke, we conceive to be on the whole 
the best that was ever devised for the gov- 
ernment of a country where no materials 
can be found for a representative constitu- 
tion. In the time of Hastings the governor 
had only one vote in council, and, in case of 
an equal division, a casting vote. It there- 
fore happened not unfrequently that he was 
overruled on the gravest questions; and it 
was possible that he might be wholly ex- 
cluded, for years together, from the real di- 
rection of public affairs. 

The English functionaries at Fort Wil- 
liam had as yet paid little or no attention to 
the internal.government of Bengal. The 
only branch of politics with which they 
much busied themselves was tiation 
with the native princes. The police, the 
administration of justice, the details of the 
collection of revenue, they almost entirely 
neglected. We may remark that the pbras- 
eology of the Company’s servants still bears 
the traces of this state of things. To this. 
day they always use the word ‘ political’ as 
synonymous with ‘diplomatic. We could 
name a gentleman still living, who was de- 
scribed by the highest authority as an in- 
valuable public servant, eminently fit to be 
at the head of the departments of finance, 
revenue, and justice, but unfortunately 
quite ignorant of all political business. 

The internal government of Bengal the 
English rulers delegated to a great native 
minister, who was stationed at Moorshed- 
abad. All military affairs, and, with the 
exception of what pertains te mere ceremo- 
nial,. all foreign affairs, were withdrawn 
from his control; but the other de 
ments of the administration were entirely 





eonfided to him. His own stipend amount- 
ed to near a hundred thousand pound ster- 
ling a-year.. The civil list of the nabobs, 
amounting to more than three hundred 
thousand pounds a-year, passed through the 
minister’s hands, and was to a great extent, 
at his disposal. The collection of the reve- 
nue, the superintendence of the household 
of the prince, the administration of justice, 
the maintenance of order, were left to this 
high functionary ; and for the exercise of 
his immense power he was responsible to 
none but the British masters of the coun- 


A situation so important, lucrative, and 

lendid, was naturally an object of ambi- 
tion to the ablest and most powerful na- 
tives. Clive had found it ditlicult to de- 
cide between conflicting pretensions. Two 
candidates stood out prominently from the 
crowd, each of them the representative of a 
race and of a religion. 

The one was Mahommed Reza: Khan, a 
Mussulman of Persian extraction, able, ac- 
tive, religious after the fashion of his people, 
and highly esteemed by them. In England, 
he might perhaps have been regarded as a 
corrupt and greedy politician. But tried 
by the lower standard of Indian morality, 
he might be considered as a man of integri- 
ty and honour. 

His competitor yas a Hindoo Brahmin, 
whose name has, by a terrible and melan- 
choly event, been inseparably associated 
with that of Warren Hastings — the Maha- 
rajah Nuncomar. This man had played an 
important in all the revolutions which, 
since the time of Surajah Dowlah, had 
taken in Bengal. To the considera- 
tion which in that country belongs to high 
and pure caste, he added the weight which 
is derived from wealth, talents and experi 
ence. Of his moral character it is difficult 
to give a notion to those who are acquaint 
ed with human nature only as it appears in 
our island. What the Italian is to the 
Englishman, what the Hindoo is to the Ital- 
ian, what the Bengalee is to other Hindoos, 
that was Nuncomar to other Bengalees. 
The physical organization of the Be 
is feeble even to effeminacy. He lives in a 
constant vapour bath. is pursuits are 
sedentary, his limbs delicate, his movements 
languid. During many ages he has been 
trampled upon by men of bolder and more 
hardy breeds. Courage, independence, 
veracity, are qualities to which his constitu- - 
tion and his situation are equally unfavour- 
able. His mind bears a singular analogy to 
his body. It is weak even to helplessness, 
for purposes of manly resistance; but iis 
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suppleness and its tact move the children of 
sterner climates to admiration not unmin- 
gled with contempt. All those arts which 
are the natural defence of the weak, are 
more familiar with this subtle race than to 
the Ionian of the times of Juvenal, or to the 
Jew of the dark ages. ~What the horns are 
to the buffalo, what the paw is to the tiger, 
what the sting is to the bee, what beauty, 
according to the old Greek song, is to wo- 
man, deceit is to the Bengalee. e 
promises, smooth excuses, elaborate tissues 
of circumstantial falsehood, chicanery, per- 
jury, forgery, are the weapons, offensive 
tak duhenion of the people "of the Lower 
Ganges. ll those millions do not furnish 
one sepoy to the armies of the Company. 
But as usurers, as money-changers, as sharp 
legal practitioners, no class of human bei 
can bear acomparison with them. With all 
his softness, the Bengalee is by no means 
lacable in his enmities, or prone to pity. 
The pertinacity with which he adheres to 
his purpuses, yields only to the immediate 
pressure of fear. Nor does he lack a cer- 
tain kind of courage which is often want- 
ing in his masters. To inevitable evils he 
is sometimes found to oppose a passive 
fortitude, such as the Stoics attributed 
to their ideal sage. An European warrior 


who rushes on a battery of cannon with a| 
| pearls and diamonds, vaults from which 


loud hurrah, will shriek under the surgeon’s 
knife, and fall into an agony of des 
at the sentence of death. But tke 
galee would see his country overrun, his 
house laid in ashes, his children murdered 
or dishonoured, without having the spirit 
to strike one blow, he has yet been known 
to endure torture with the firmness of Mu- 
cius,,and to mount the scaffold with the 
steady step and even pulse of Algernon 
mm 
In Nuncomar, the national character was 
strongly and with exaggeration personified. 
The Company’s servants had repeatedly 
detected him in the most criminal intrigues. 
On one occasion he brought a false charge 
against another Hindoo, and tried to sub- 
stantiate it by producing fo 
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en-|out by the bushel, filled the imagination 
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him a certain degree of consideration even 
among the British rulers of his country. 

Clive was extremely unwilling to place a 
Mussulman at the head of the administra- 
tion of Bengal. On the other hand, he 
could not bring himself to confer immense 
power on a man to whom every sort of 
villany had repeatedly been brought home. 
Therefore, though the nabob, over whom 
Nuncomar had by intrigue acquired: great 
influence, begged that the artful Hindoo 
might be intrusted with the government, 
Clive, after some hesitation, decided honest- 
ly andj.wisely in favour of Mahommed 
Reza Khan, who had held his high office 
seven years when Hastings became Gover- 
nor. An infant son of Meer Jaffier was 
now nabob; and the guardianship of the 
young prince’s person had been confined to 
the minister. 

Nuncomar, stimulated at once by cu- 
pidity and malice, had been constantly at- 
tempting to undermine his successful rival. 
This was not difficult. The revenues of 
Bengal, under the administration establish- 
ed by Clive, did not yield such a surplus as 
had been anticipated by the company ; for, 
at that time, the most absurd notions were 
entertained in England respecting the 
wealth of India. Palaces of porphyry, 
hung with the richest brocade, heaps of 


pagodas and gold mohurs were measured 


even of men of business. Nobody seemed 
to be aware of what nevertheless was most 
undoubtedly the truth, that India was a 
much poorer country than countries which 
in Europe are reckoned poor—than Ire- 
land, for example, than Portugal, or than 
Sweden. It was confidently believed by 
Lords of the Treasury and Members for 
the City, that Bengal would not only de- 
fray its own charges, but would afford an 
increased dividend to the proprietors of 
Indian stock, and large relief to the Eng- 
lish finances. These absurd expectations 
were disappointed ; and the directors, nat- 
urally enough, chose to attribute the dis- 


On another occasion it was discovered that, | appointment rather to the mismanagement 
while. professing the strongest attachment of Mahommed Reza Khan, than to their 
to the English, he was engaged in several | own ignorance of the country intrusted to 
conspiracies against them; and in particu- their care. They were confirmed in their 


lar that he was the medium of a corres-| error 


pondence between the court of Delhi and 
the French authorities in the Carnatie 
For these and similar practices, he had been 
long detained in confinement. 





by the agents of Nuncomar; for 
Nuncomar had agents even in Leadenhall 
Street. Soon after Hastings reached Cal- 
cutta, he received a letter addressed by the 


But his Court of Directors, not to the council gene- 


talents and influence had not only pro- rally, but to himself in particular. He. was 


cured his liberation, but had obtained tor 


} 


| 


directed to remove Mahommed Reza Khan, 
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to arrest him, together with all his 

and all bis partizans, and to institute a 
strict inquiry into the whole administra- 
tion of the province. It was added, that 
the Governor would do well to avail him- 
self of the assistance of Nuncomar in the 
investigation. The vices of Nuncomar 
were acknowledged. But even from his 
Vices, it was said, much advantage might 
at such a conjecture be derived; and, 
though he could not safely be trusted, it 
might still be proper to encourage him by 
hopes of reward. 

The Governor bore no good-will to 
Nuncomar. Many years before, they had 
known each other at Moorshedabad ; and 
then a quarrel had risen between them, 
which all the authority of their superiors 
could hardly compose. Widely as they 
differed in most points, they resembled 
each other in this, that both were men of 
unforgiving natures. To Mahommed Reza 
Khan, on the other hand, Hastings had no 
feelings of hostility. Nevertheless he pro- 
ceeded to execute the instructions of the 
Company with an alacrity which he never 
showed, except when instructions were in 
eae conformity with his own views. 
Ie had, wisely as we think, determined to 
yet gid of the system of double government 
in Bengal. The orders of the directors 
furnished him with the means of effecting 
his purpose, and dispensed him from the 
necessity of discussing the matter with his 
council. He took his measures with his 
usual vigour and dexterity. At midnight, 
the palace of Mahommed Reza Khan, at 
Moorshedabad, was surrounded by a bat- 
talion of sepoys. The minister was roused 
from his slumbers, and informed that he 
was a prisoner. With the Mussulman 

vity, he bent his head and submitted 
imself to the will of God. He fell not 
alone. A chief named Schitab Roy had 
been intrusted with the government of 
Bahar. His valour and his attachment to 
the English had more than once been sig- 
nally proved. On that memorable day on 
which the people of Patna saw from their 
walls the whole army of the Mogul scat- 
tereg¢.by the little band of Captain Knox, 
the yoive of the British conquerors assigned 
the palm of gallantry to the brave Asiatic. 
‘I never,’ said Knox, when he introduced 
Schitab Roy, covered with blood and dust, 
to the English functionaries assembled in 
the factory —‘I never saw a native fight so 
before.’ Schitab Roy was involved in the 
ruin of Mahommed Reza Khan, was de- 
prived of his government, and was placed 
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under arrest. The members of the council 
received no intimation of these measures 
till the prisoners were on their road to 
Calcutta. 

The inquiry into the conduct of the mi- 
nister was postponed on different pretences. 
He was detained in an easy confinement 
during many months. In the mean time, 
the great revolution which Hastings had 
planned was carried into effect. The office 
of minister was abolished. The internal 
administration was transferred to the ser- 
vants of the Company. A system —a very 
imperfect system it is true —of civil and 
criminal justice, under English superin- 
tendence, was established. The nabob was 
no longer to have even an ostensible share 
in the government; but he was still to re- 
ceive a considerable annual allowance, and 
to be surrounded with the state of sove- 
reignty. As he was an infant, it was ne- 
cessary to provide guardians for his person 
and property. His person was intrusted 
to a lady of his father’s harem, known by 
the name of the Munny Begum. The ot- 
fice of treasurer of the household was be- 
stowed on a son of Nuncomar, named 
Goordas. Nuncomar’s services were want- 
ed, yet he could not safely be trusted with 
power; and Hastings thought it a master- 
stroke of policy to reward the able and un- 

rincipled parent by promoting the inof- 
ensive child. 

The revolution completed, the double 
govornment dissolved, the Company install- 
ed in the full sovereignty of Bengal, Hast- 
ings had no motive to treat the late minis- 
ters with rigour. Their trial had been put 
off on various pleas till the new organiza- 
tion was complete. They were then brought 
before a committee, over which the Gover- 
nor presided. Schitab Roy was speedily 
acquitted with honour. A formal apol 
was made to him for the restraint to whic 
he had been subjected. All the Eastern 
marks of respect were bestowed on him. 
He was clothed in a robe of honour, pre- 
sented with jewels and with a richly har- 
nessed elephant, and sent back in state to 
Patna. But his health had suffered fiom 
confinement; his high spirit had been cru- 
elly wounded ; and soon after his liberation 
he died of a broken heart. 

The innocence of Mahommed Reza Khan 
was not so clearly established. But the 
Governor was not disposed to deal harshly. 
After a long hearing, in which Nuncomar 
appeared as the accuser, and displayed botn 
the art and the inveterate rancour which 
distinguished him, Hastings pronounced 
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that the charges had not been made out, 
and ordered the fallen minister to be set at 
liberty. 

Nuncomar had purposed to destroy the 
Mussulman administration, and to rise on 
its ruins. Both his malevolence and his 
¢eupidity had been disappointed. i 
bad made him a tool — had used him for the 
purpose of accomplishing the transfer of 
the government from Moorshedabad to Cal- 
cutta, from native to European hands. The 
rival, the enemy, so long envied, so impla- 
eably persecuted, had been dismissed gn- 
hurt. The situation so long and ardently 
desired had been abolished. It was natural 
that the Governor should be from that time 
an object of the most intense hatred to the 
vindictive Brahmin. As yet, however, it 
was necessary to suppress such feelings. | 
The time was coming when that long ani- 
mosity was to end in @ desperate and dead- 
ly struggle. 

In the mean time, Hastings was compell- 
ed to turn his attention to foreign affairs. | 
The object of his diplomacy was at this time | 
simply to get money. The finances of his | 
government were in an embarrassed state ; | 
and this embarrassment he was determined | 
to relieve by some means, fair or foul. The 
principle which directed all his dealings 
with his neighbours is fully expressed by 
the old motto of one of the great predatory | 
families of Teviotdale —‘ Thou shalt want | 
ere I want.’ He seems to have laid it down, | 
asa fundamental proposition which could | 
not be disputed, that when he had not as| 
many lacs of rupees as the public service | 
required, he was to take them from any-| 
body who had. - One thing, indeed, is to be | 
said in excuse for him. The pressure ap- | 
plied.to him by his employers at home, was 
such as only the highest virtue could have 
withstood — such as left him no choice ex- | 
cept to commit great wrongs or to resign | 
his high post, and with that post all his 
hopes of fortune and distinction. It is per- | 
feetly true, that the directors never enjomed | 
or applauded any crime. Far from it. 
Whoever examines their letters at that time, 
will find there, many just and humane 
sentiments, many excellent — ; in 
short, an admirable circle of political ethies. 
But every exhortation is modified or nul- 
lified by ademand for money. ‘ Govern 
leniently, and send more money ; practise 
strict justice and moderation towards 
neighbouring powers, and send more mon- 
ey;’ this is in truth the sum of almost all 
the instructions that Hastings ever re- 
ceived'from home. Now, these instructions 
being interpreted, mean simply, ‘Be the 
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father and the oppressor of the people; be 
just and unjust, moderate and rapacious.’ 
The directors dealt with India, as the 
church, in the good old times, dealt with a 
heretic. They delivered the victim over to 
the executioners, with an earnest request 


Hastings | that all possible tenderness might be shown. 


We by no means accuse or suspect those 
who framed these hes of hypocrisy. 
It is probable that, writing fifteen thousand 
miles from the place where their orders 
were to be carried into effect, they never 
perceived the gross inconsistency of which 
they were guilty. But the inconsistency 
was at once manifest to their lieutenant at 
Calcutta, who, with an empty treasury, with 
an unpaid army, with his own salary often 
in arrear, with deficient crops, with govern- 
ment tenants daily running away, was called 
upor to remit home another half million 
without fail. Hastingssaw that it was ab- 
solutely necessary for him to disregard ei- 
ther the moral ae or the pecuniary 
requisitions of his employers. Being forced 
to disobey them in something, he had to 
consider what kind of disobedience they 
would most readily pardon ; and he correct- 
ly judged, that the safest course would be to 
neglect the Sermons and to find the Ru- 
aa so fertile as his, and so little re- 
strained by conscientious scruples, speedi- 
ly discovered several modes of relieving 

e financial embarrassments of the govern- 
ment. The allowance of the Nabob of 
Bengal was reduced at a stroke from 


£320,000 a-year to half that sum. The 
Company had bound itself to fey nearly 
£300,000 a year to the Great ,asa 


mark of homage for the provinces which 
he had intrusted to their care; and they 
had ceded to him the districts of Corah and 
Allahabad. On the plea that the Mogul 
was not really independent, but merely a 
tool in the hands of others, Hastings deter- 
mined to retraet these concessions. He 
accordingly declared that the English 
would pay no more tribute, and sent 

to decupy Allahabad and Corah. The sit- 
uation of these places was such, that there 
would be little ong and great expense 
in retaining them. Hastings, who wanted 
money and not territory, determined to sell 
them. A purchaser was not wanting. The 
rich province of Oude had, in the al” 
dissolution of the Mogul Empire, fallen to 
the share of the Mussulman house, 
by which it is still governed. About twen- 
ty years ago, this house, by the permission 
of the British government, assumed the 
royal title; but, in the time of Warren 
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Hastings, such an assumption would have 

been considered by the mmedans of 

India as a monstrous oo rnp The Prince 
eld the 


ot Oude, though he h er, did not 
venture to use the style ——— 
To the appellation of nabob or viceroy, he 


added that of vizier of the monarchy of 
Hindostan — just as in the last century the 
electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, 
though independent of the Emperor, and 
often in arms against him, were proud to 
style themselves his Grand Chamberlain 
and Grand Marshall. Sujah Dowlah, then 
nabob vizier, was on excellent terms with 
the English. He had a large treasure. 
Allahabad and Corah were so situated that 
they might be of use to him, and could be 
of none tothe Company. The buyer and 
seller soon came to an understanding ; and 
the provinces which had been torn from the 
1 were made over to the government 
of Oude for about half a million sterling. 
But there was another matter still more 
important to be settled by the vizier and 
the Governor. The fate of a brave people 
was to be decided. It was decided in a 
manner which has left a lasting stain on the 
fame of Hastings and of England. 

The people of Central Asia had alwa 
been to the inhabitants of India, what the 
warriors of ‘the German forests were to the 
subjects of the decaying monarchy of 
“Rome. The dark, slender, and timid Hin- 
doo shrank from a conflict with the strong 
muscle and resolute spirit of the fair race, 
which dwelt beyond the passes. There is 
. reason to believe that, at a period anterior 
to the dawn of regular history, the people 
who spoke the rich and flexible Sanserit 
came from regions lying far beyond the 
Hyphasis and the Hystaspes, and im 
their yoke on the children of the soil. It 
is certain that, during the last ten centuries, 
a succession of invaders descended from 
the west on Hindostan; nor was the course 
of conquest ever turned back towards the 
setting sun, till that memorable campaign, 
in which the cross of Saint George was 
planted on the walls of Ghizni. 

The emperors of Hindostan themselves 
came from the other side of the great 
mountain ridge; and it had always been 
their practice to recruit their army from the 
hardy and valiant race from whieh their own 
illustrious house sprang. Among the mili- 
tary adventurers who were allured to the 
M standards from the neighbourhood 
of Cabul and Candahar, were conspicuous 
several gallant bands, known by the name 
of the Rohillas. ‘Their services had been 
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rewarded with large tracts of land — fiefs 
of the spear, if we may use an expression 
drawn from an analogous state of things — 
in that fertile plain through which the Ram- 
nga flows from the snowy heights of 
umaon to join the Ganges. In the gené- 
ral confusion which followed the death of 
a the warlike colony became 
i ly independent. The Robillas were 
distinguished from the other inhabitants of 
India by a peculiarly fair complexion. 
They were more honourably distinguished 
by valour in war, and by skill in the arfs of 
peace. While anarchy raged from Lahore 
to Cape Comorin, their little territory en- 
joyed the blessings of repose under the 
guardianship of courage. Agriculture and 
commerce flourished among them; nor 
were they negligent of rhetoric and poetry. 
y persons now living have heard aged 
men talk with regret of the golden days, 
when the Afghan princes ruled in the vale 
of Rohileund. 
Sujah Dowlah had set his heart on add- 
ing this rich district to his own principality. 
Right, or show of right, he had absolutely 
none. His claim was in no respect better 
founded than that of Catherine to Poland, 
or that of the Bonaparte family to Spain. 
The Rohillas held their country by exactly 
the same title by which he held his; and 
had governed their country far better than 
his had ever been governed. Nor were 
they a people whom it was perfectly safe to 
attack. eir land was indeed an n 
plain, destitute of natural defences; but: 
their veins were full of the high blood of 
Afghanistan. As soldiers, they had not the 
steadiness which is seldom found except in 
company with strict discipline; but their 
impetuous valour had been proved on many 
fields of battle. It wassaid that their chiefs, 
when united by eommon peril, could bring 
eighty thousand men into the field. Sujah 
Dowlah had himself seen them fight, and 
wisely shrank from a conflict with them. 
There was in India one army, and only one, 
against which even those proud Caucasian 
tribes could not stand. It had been-abun- 
dantly proved that neither tenfold odds, nor 
the martial ardour of the boldest Asiatic 
nations, could avail aught against English 
science and resolution. Was ,it possible to 
induce the governor of Bengal to let out to 
hire the irresistible energies of the imperial 
people — the skill, against which the ablest 
ehiefs of Hindostan were helpless as infants 
—the discipline, which had so often tri- 
umphed over the frantic struggles ot fanati- 
cism and despair—the unconquerable 
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British courage, which is never so sedate 
and stubborn as towards the close of a 
doubtful and murderous day ? 

This was what the Nabob Vizier asked, 
and what Hastings granted. A bargain 
was soon struck. Each of the Negotiators 
had what the other wanted. Hastings was 
in need of funds to carry on the govern- 
ment of Bengal, and to send remittances to 
London ; and Sujab Dowlah had an ample 
revenue. -Sujah Dowlah was bent on sub- 
jugating the Rohillas; and Hastings had 
at his disposal the only force by which the 
Rohillas could be subjugated. It was agreed 
that an English army should be lent to the 
Nabob: Vizier, and that, for the loan, he 
should pay £400,000 sterling, besides de- 
fraying all the charge of the troops while 
employed in his service. 

‘I really cannot see,’ says the Rev. Mr. 
Gleig, ‘ upon what grounds, either of politi- 
cal or moral justice this proposition de- 
serves to be stigmatized as infamous.’ If 
we understand the meaning of words, it is 
infamous to conynit a wicked action for hire, 
and it is wicked to engage in war without 

rovocation. In this particular war, scarce- 
ly one aggravating circumstance was want- 
ing. The object of the Rohilla war was 
this—to deprive a large population, who 
had never done us the least harm, of a good 
government, and to place them, against 
their will, under an execrably bad one. 
Nay, even this T¥ not all. England now de- 
scended far below the level even of those 
petty German princes, who, about the same 
time, sold us troops to fight the Americans. 
The hussar-monyers of Hesse and Anspach 
had at least the assurance that the expedi- 
tions on which their soldiers were to be 
employed, would be conducted in confor- 
mity with the humane rules of civilized 
warfare. Was the Rohilla war likely to be 
so conducted ? Did the Governor stipulate 
that it should be so conducted? He well 
knew that the power which he covenanted 
to put into Sujah Dowlah’s hands, would, 
in all probability, be atrociously abused ; 
and he required no guarantee, no promise 
that it should not be so abused. He did 
not even reserve to himself the right of 
Weeecouing, Be aid in case of abuse, how- 
ever gross. Mr. Gleig repeats Major Scott’s 
absurd plea that pm mie in 
letting out English troops to slaughter the 
Rohilias, because the Rohillas were not of 
Indian race, but a colony from a distant 
country. What were the English them- 
selves? Was it for them to proclaim a cru- 
sade for the expulsion of all intruders from 
the countries watered by the Ganges? Did 
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it lie in their mouths to contend that a for- 
eign settler, who establishes an empire in 
India, is a caput lupinum? What would 
they have said if any other power had on 
such a ground, attacked Madras or Calcutta, 
without the slightest provocation ? Such a 
defence was wanting to make the infamy 
of the transaction complete. The atrocity 
of the crime, and the hypocrisy of the apolo- 
gy, are worthy of each other. 

One of the three brigades of which the 
Bengal army consisted, was sent under Col- 
onel Champion to join Sujah Dowlah’s for- 
ces. The Rohillas expostulated, entreated. 
offered a ransom, but in vain. They 
then resolved to defend themselves to the 
last. A bloody battle was fought. ‘The 
enemy,’ says Colonel Champion, ‘ gave 
ow of a good share of military know- 
edge; and it is impossible to describe a 
more obstinate firmness of resolution than 
they displayed.’ The dastardly soverei 
of Oude fled from the field. e English 
were left unsupported; but their fire and 
their charge were irresistible. It was not, 
however, till the most distinguished chiefs 
had fallen, fighting bravely at the head of 
their troops, that the Rohilla ranks gave 
way.” Then the Nabob Vizier and his rab- 
ble made their appearance, and hastened to 
plunder the camp of the valiant enemies, 
whom they had never dared to look in the 
face. ‘The soldiers of the Company, trained * 
in an exact discipline, kept unbroken order, 
while the tents were pillaged by these 
worthless allies. But many voices were 
heard to exclaim, ‘ We have had all the 
fighting and these rogues are to have all the 

rofit.’ 
: Then the horrors of Indian war were let 
loose on the fair valleys and cities of Rohil- 
cund. The whole country was in a blaze. 
More than a hundred thousand people fled 
from their homes to pestilential jungles, 
preferring famine and fever, and the haunts 
of tigers, to the tyranny of him, to whom an 
Buslish and a Christian government had, 
for shameful lucre, sold their substance and 
their blood, and the honour of their wives 
and daughters. Colonel Champion remon- 
strated with the Nabob Vizier, and sent 
strong representations to Fort William; 
but the Governor had made no conditions 
as to the mode in which the war was to be 
carried on. He had troubled himself about 
nothing but his forty lacks; and, though 
he might disapprove of Sujah Dowlah’s wan- 
ton barbarity, he did not think himself en- 
titled to interfere, except by offering advice. 
This delicacy excites the admiration of the 
reverend biographer. ‘ Mr. Hastings,’ he 
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says, ‘could not himself dictate to the Na- 
bob, nor permit the commander of the 
Company’s troops to dictate how the war 
was to be carried on.’ No, tobesure. Mr. 
Hastings had only to put down by main 
force the brave struggles of innocent men 
fighting for their liberty. Their military 
resistance crushed, his duties ended; and 
he had then only to fold his arms and look 
on while their villages were burned, their 
children butchered, and their women violat- 
ed. Will Mr. Gleig seriously maintain this 
opinion ? Is any rule more plain than this, 
that whoever voluntarily gives to another 
irresistible power over human beings, is 
bound to take order that such power shall 
not be barbayously abused? But we beg 
pardon of our readers for arguing a point 
so clear. 

We hasten to the end of this sad and dis- 
— story. The war has ceased. The 

est population in India was subjected to 
a greedy, cowardly, cruel tyrant. Com- 
merce and agriculture languished. The 
rich province which had tempted the cupid- 
ity of Sujah Dowlah, became the most mis- 
erable part even of his miserable dominions. 
Yet is the injured nation not yet extinct. 
At long intervals gleams of its ancient 
spirit have flashed forth ; and even at this 
day, valour, and self-respect, and a chival- 
rous feeling, rare among Asiatics, and a 
bitter remembrance of the great crime of 
England, distinguish that noble Afghan 
race. To this day they are regarded as the 
best of all sepoys at the cold steel ; and it 
was very recently remarked by one who 
had enjoyed great opportunities of observa- 
tion, that the only natives of India to whom 
the word ‘ gentlemen’ can with perfect pro- 
priety be applied, are to be found amon 
the Rohbillas. 

Whatever we may think of the morality 
of Hastings, it cannot be denied that the 
financial results of his policy did honour to 
his talents. In less than two years after he 
assumed the government, he had, without 
imposing any additional burdens on the peo- 
es subject to his authority, added about 

450,000 to the annual income of the 
Company, besides procuring about a mil- 
lion in ready money. He had also relieved 
the fiances of Bengal from military expen- 
diture, amounting to near £250,00% a-year, 
and had thrown that charge on the Nabob 
of Oude. There can be no doubt that this 
was a result which, if it had been obtained 
by honest means, would have entitled him 
to the warmest gratitude of his country ; 
and which, by whatever means obtained, 





proved that he possessed great talents for 
administration. 

In the mean time, Parliment had been en- 
gaged in long and grave discussions on In- 

ian affairs. The ministry of Lord North, 
in the session of 1773, introduced a measure 
which made a considerable change in the 
constitution of the Indian government. 
This law, known by the name of the Regu- 
lating Act, provided that the presidency of 
Bengal should exercise a control over the 
other possessions of the Company ; that the 
chief of that presidency should be styled 
Governor-General ; that he should be assist- 
ed by four councillors; and that a supreme 
court of judicature, consisting of a chief jus- 
tice and three inferior judges, should be 
established at Calcutta. This court was 
made independent of the Governor-General 
and council, and was entrusted with a civil 
and criminal jurisdiction of immense and, 
at the same time, of undefined extent. 

The Governor-General and councillors 
were named in the act, and were to hold 
their situations for five years. Hastings 
was to be the first Governor-General. One . 
of the four new councillors, Mr. Barwell, an'@ 
experienced servant of the Company, oo 
then in India. The other three, Genera 
Clavering, Mr. Monson, and Mr. Francis, 
were sent out from England. 

The ablest of the new councillors was be- 

ond all doubt, Philip Francis. His ac- 
owledged compositions prove that he pos- 
sessed considerable eloquence and informa- 
tion. Several years passed in the public 
offices had formed him to habits of business. 
His enemies have never denied that he had 
a fearless and manly spirit ; and his friends, 
we are afraid, must acknowledge that his 
estimate of himself was extravagantly bigh, 
that his temper was irritable, that his deport- 
ment was often rude and petulant, and that 
his hatred was of intense bitterness, and 
long duration. 

It is scarcely possible to mention this em- 
inent man without adverting for a moment 
to the question which his name at once sug- 
gests toevery mind. Was he the author of 
the Letters of Junius ? ‘Our own firm be- 
lief is, that he was. The external evidence 
is, we think, such as would support a verdict 
in a civil, nay, ina criminal proceeding. 
The handwriting of Junius is the very pe 
culiar handwriting of Francis, slightly dis- 
guised. As to the position, pursuits, and 
connexions of Junius, the following are the 
most important facts which can be consider- 
ed as clearly proved: first, that he was ac- 
quainted with the technical forms of the 
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seeretary of state’s office; secondly, that 
he was intimately acquainted with the 
buisness of the war-office; thirdly, that he, 
during the year 1770, attended debates in 
the House of Lords, and took notes of 
hes, particularly of the speeches of 
Tord Chatham ; fourthly, that he bitterly 
resented the appointment of Mr. Chamier 
to the place of deputy secretary-at-war ; 
fifthly, that he was Senna by some strong 
tie to the first Lord Holland. Now, a 
cis passed some years in the secre 
state’s office. He was sihengneaty abel 
clerk of the war-office. He repeatedly 
mentioned that he had himself, in 1770, 
heard speeches of Lord Chatham; and 
some of those speeches were actually print- 
ed from his notes. He resigned his clerk- 
ship at the war-office from resentment at 
the appointment of Mr. Chamier. It was 
by Lord Holland that he was first intro- 
duced into the public service. Now here 
are five marks, all of which ought to be 
found in Junius. 
in Francis. We do not believe that more 
_ than two of them can be found in any other 
: n whatever. If this argument does 
Gor settle the question, there is an end of all 
feasoning on circumstantial evidence. 
The internal evidence seems to us to 
int the same way. The style of Francis 
rs a strong resemblance to that of Ju- 
nius; nor are we disposed to admit, what 
is generally taken for granted, that the ac- 
knowledged compositions of Francis are 
very decidedly inferior to the anonymous 
letters. The argument from inferiority, at 
all events, is one which may be urged with 
at least equal force against every claimant 
that has ever been mentioned, with the sin- 
gle exception of Burke, who certainly was 
not Junius. And what conclusion, after all, 
ean be drawn from mere inferiority ? 
Every writer must produce his best work ; 
and the interval between his best work and 
his second best work may be very wide in- 
deed. Nobody will say that the best letters 
of Junius are more decidedly superior to the 
acknowledged works of Francis, than three 
or four of Corneille’s tragedies to the rest ; 
than three or four of Ben Jonson’s come- 
dies to the rest; than the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
ng to the other works of Bunyan ; than 
Quixote to the other works of Cervan- 
tes. Nay, it is certain that the Man in the 
Mask, whoever he may have been, was a 
most unequal writer. To go no further than 
the letters which bear the signature, of Jun- 
ius ;— the letter to the king, and the letters 
to Horne Tooke, have iittle in common, ex- 
cept the asperity ; and asperity was an in- 


They are all five found | 
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ient seldom wanting either in the writ- 
ings or in the speeches of Francis. 

Indeed, one of the strongest reasons for . 
believing that Francis was Junius, is the . 
moral resemblance between the two men. 
It is not difficult, from the letters which, 
under various signatures, are known to have 
been written by Junius, and from his deal- 
ings with Woodfall and others, to form a 
tolerably correct notion of his character. 
He was clearly a man not destitute of real 
patriotism and magnanimity — a man whose 
vices were not of a sordid kind. But he 
must also have been a man in the highest 
degree arrogant and insolent, a man prone 
to malevolence, and prone to the error of 
mistaking his malevolence for public virtue. 
‘Doest thou well to be angry?’ was the 
question asked in old time of the Hebrew 

rophet. And he answered, ‘I do well.’ 
This was evidently the temper of Junius ; 
and to this cause we attribute the savage 
cruelty which disgraces several of his let- 
ters. No man is so merciless as he who, 
under a strong self-delusion, confounds his 
antipathies with his duties. It may be 
added, that Junius, thongh allied with the 
democratic party by common enmities, was 
the very opposite of a democratic politi- 
cian. While attacking individuals with a 
ferocity which perpetually violated all the 
laws of literary warfare, he regarded the 
most defective parts of old institutions with 
a respect amounting to pedantry ; — pleaded 
the cause of old Sarum with fervour, and 
contemptuously told the capitalists of Man- 
chester and Looks, that, if they wanted 
votes, they might buy land and become 
freeholders of Lancanshire and Yorkshire. 

Il this, we believe, might stand, with 
Searcely any change, for a character of 
Philip Francis. 

It is not strange that the great anony- 
mous writer should have been willing at 
that time to leave the country which had 
been so powerfully stirred by his eloquence. 
Everything had gone against him. That 
party which he clearly preferred to every 
other, the party of George Grenville, had 
been scattered by the death of its chief; 
and Lord Suffolk had led the greater part 
of it over to the ministerial benches. e 
ferment produced by the Middlesex elec- 
tion had gone down. Every faction must 
have been alike an object of aversion to Ju- 
nius. His opinions on domestic affairs 
separated him from the ministry; his opin- 
ions on colonial affairs from the opposition. 
Under such circumstances he had thrown 
down his pen in ar despair. His 
farewell letter to Woodfall bears date the 
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19th of January, 1773. In that letter, he 
declared that he must be an idiot to write 
again; that he had meant well by the cause 
and the public ; that both were given up; 
that there were not ten men who would 
act steadily together on any question. ‘ But 
it is all alike’ he added ‘vile and con- 
temptible. You have never flinched that I 
know of; and I shall always rejoice to hear 
of your prosperity.’ These were the last 
words of Junius. In a year from that time, 
Philip Francis was on his voyage to Ben- 


With the three new councillors came 
out the judges of the Supreme Court. 
The chief-justice was Sir Elijah Impey. 
He was an old acquaintance of Hastings ; 
and it is probable that the Governor-Gene- 
ral, if he had searched through all the inns 
of court, could not have fvund an equally 
serviceable tool. But the members of 
council were by no means in an obsequious 
mood. Hastings greatly disliked the new 
form of government, and had uo very high 
opinion of his coadjutors. They had heard 
of this, and were disposed to be suspicious 
and punctilious. When men are in such a 
frame of mind, any trifle is sufficient to 
give occasion for dispute. The members 
of couneil expected a salute of twenty-one 

ns from the batteries of Fort Williams. 

astings allowed them only seventeen. 
They landed in ill-humour. The first ci- 
vilities were exchanged with cold reserve. 
On the morrow commenced that long quar- 
rel which, after distracting British India, 
was renewed in England, and in which all 
the most eminent statesmen and orators of 


_ the age took active part on one or the oth- 


er side. 

Hastings was supported by Barwell. 
They had not uae ton friends. But 
the arrival of the new members of council 
from England, naturally had the effect of 
uniting the old servants of the Company. 
Clavering, Monson, and Francis formed 
the majority. They instantly wrested the 
government out of the hands of Hastings; 
condemned, certainly not without justice, 
his late dealings with the Nabob Vizier ; 
recalled the English agent from Oude, and 
sent thither a creature of their own ; order: 
ed the brigade which had conquered the 
unhappy Rohillas to return to the Compa- 
ny’s territories ; and instituted a severe in- 
quiry into the conduct of the war. Next, 
in spite of the Governor-General’s re- 
monstrances, they proceeded to exercise, 
in the most indiscreet manner, their new 
authority over the subordinate presidencies ; 
threw ail the affairs of Bombay into confu- 
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sion; and interfered, with an incredible 
union of rashness and feebleness, in the in- 
testine disputes of the Mahratta govern- 
ment. At the same time, they fell on the 
internal administration of Bengal, and at- 
tacked the whole fiscal and judicial sys- 
tem — a system which was undoubtedly de- 
fective, but which it was very improbable 
that gentlemen fresh from England would 
be competent to amend. The effect of 
their reforms was, that all protection to 
life and property was withdrawn ; and that 
gangs of robbers plundered and slaughter- 
ed with impunity in the very suburbs of 
Calcutta. Hastings continued to live in 
the Government-house, and to draw the 
salary of Governor-General. He continu- 
ed even to take the lead at the council- 
board in the transaction of ordinary busi- 
ness; for his opponents could not but feel 
that he knew much of which they were ig- 
norant, and that he decided, both surely 
and speedily, many questions which to 
them would have been hopelessly puzzling. 
But the higher powers ot government, and 
the most valuable patronage, had been tak- 
en from him. 

The natives soon found this out. They 
considered him as a fallen man; and they 
acted after their kind. Secme of our read- 
ers may have seen, in India, a cloud of 
crows pecking a sick vulture to death — no 
bad type of what happens in that country, 
as often as fortune deserts one who has 
been great and dreaded. In an instant, all 
the sycophants who had lately been ready 
to lie for him, to forge for him, to pander 
for him, to poison for him, hasten to pur- 
chase the favour of his victorious enemies 
by accusing him. An Indian government 
has only to let it be understood that it 
wishes a particular man to be ruined ; and, 
in twenty-four hours, it-will be furnished 
with grave charges, supported by deposi- 
tions so full and circumstantial, that any 
person unaccustomed to Asiatic mendacity- 
would regard them as decisive. It is well’ 
if the signature of the destined victim is 
not counterfeited at the foot of some ille- 
gal compact, and if some treasonable paper 
is not slipped into a hiding-place in his 
house. Hastings was now regarded as 
helpless. The power to make or mar the 
fortune of every man in Bengal had passed 
as it seemed, into the hands of his oppo- 
nents. Immediately charges against the 
Governor-General began to pour in. They 
were eagerly welcomed by the majority, 
who, to do them justice, were men of too 
much honour knowingly to countenance 
false accusations; but who were not spffi-- 
110. 
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ciently acquainted with the East to be 
aware that, in that part of the world, a 
very little encouragement from power will 
call forth, in a week, more Oateses, and 
Bedloes, and Dangerfields, than West- 
minister Hall sees in a century. 

It would have been strange indeed, if, at 
such a juncture, Nuncomar had remained 
quiet. That badman was stimulated at once 
by malignity, by avarice and by ambition. 
Now was the time to be avenged on his 
old enemy, to wreak a grudge of seven- 
teen years, to establish himself in the fa- 
vour of the majority of the Council, to 
become the greatest native in Bengal. 
From the time of the arrival of the new 
councillors, he had paid the most marked 
court to them; and had in [consequence 
been excluded, with all indignity, from the 
Government-house. He now put into the 
hands of Francis, with great ceremony, a 
paper containing several charges of the most 
serious descriptions. By this document 
Hastings was accused of putting offices up 
to sale, and of receiving bribes for suffering 
offenders to escape. In particular, it was 
alleged that Mohammed Reza Khan had 
been dismissed with impunity, in considera- 
tion of a great sum paid to the Governor- 
General. 

Francis read the paper in Council. A 
violent altercation followed. Hastings com- 

lained in bitter terms of the way in which 
fie was treated. spoke with contempt of 
Nuncomar and of Nuncomar’s accusation, 
and denied the right of the council to sit in 
judgment on the governor. At the next 
meeting of the Board, another communica- 
tion from Nuncomar was produced. He 
requested that he might be permitted to 
attend the council, and that he might be 
heard in support of his assertions. Another 
tempestuous debate took place. The Gov- 
ernor-General maintained that the council- 
room was not a proper place for such an 
investigation; that from persons who were 
heated by daily conflict with him, he could 
not expect the fairness of judges; and 
that he could not, without betraying the 
dignity of his post, submit to be confronted 
with such a@ man as Nuncomar. The ma- 
jority, however resolved to go into the 
charges. Hastings rose, declared the sit- 
ting at an end, and left the room, followed 
by Barwell. The other members kept 
their seats, voted themselves a council, put 
Clavering in the chair, and ordered Nun- 
comar to be called in. Nuncomar not only 
adhered to the original charges, but, after 
the fashion of the East, produced a large 
supplement. He stated that Hastings had 





received a great sum for appointing Rajah 
Goordas treasurer of the Nabob’s house- 
hold, and for committing the care of his 
highness’s person to the Munny Begum. 
He put in a letter purporting to bear the 
seal of the Munny B , for the purpose of 
establishing the truth of ‘his story. The 
seal, whether forged, as Hastings affirmed, 
or genuine, as we are rather inclined to be- 
lieve, provednothing. Nuncomar, as every- 
body knows who knows India, had only to 
tell the Munny Begum that such a letter 
would give pleasure to the majority of the 
council, in order to procure her attestation. 
The majority, however, voted that the 
charge was made out; that Hastings had 
corruptly received between thirty and forty 
thousand pounds; and that he ought to be 
compelled to refund. 

The general feeling among the English 
in Bengal was strongly in favour of the 
Governor-General. In talents for business, 
in knowledge of the country, in general 
courtesy of demeanour, he was decidedly 
superior to his persecutors. The servants 
of the Company were naturally disposed 
to side with the most distinguished member 
of their own body against a War-oflice 
clerk, who, prefoundly ignorant of the na- 
tive languages and the native characters, 
took on himself to regulate every depart- 
ment of thejadministration. Hastings, Son. 
ever, in spite of the general sympathy of 
his countrymen, was in a most painful 
situation. There was still an appeal to 
higher authority in England. If that au- 
thority took part with his enemies, nothing 
was left to him but to throw up his office. 
He accordingly placed his resignation in 
the hands of ent in London, Colonel 
Macleane. But ‘Tedene was instructed 
not to produce the resignation, unless it 
should be fully socestienl Gut the feeling 
at the India House was adverse to the Gov- 
ernor-General. 

The triumph of Nuncomar seemed to be 
complete. He held a daily levee, to which 
his countrymen resorted in crowds ; and to 
which, on one occasion, the majority of the 
Council condescended to repair. His house 
was an office for the purpose of receivin 
charges against the Governor-General. It 
was said that, partly by threats, and partly 
by wheedling, he had induced many of 
the wealthiest men of the province to send 
in complaints. But he was playing a 
desperate game. It was not safe to drive 


to despair a man of such resource and of 
such determination as Hastings. Nunco- 
mar, with all his acuteness, did not under- 
stand the nature of the institutions under 
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which he lived. He saw that he had with 
him the majority of the body which made 
treaties, gave places, raised taxes. The 
separation between political and judicial 
functions was a thing of which he had no 
conception. It had probably never occur- 
red to him that there was in Bengal an au- 
thority perfectly independent of the coun- 
cil —an authority which could protect one 
whom the eouncil wished to destroy, and 
send to the gibbet one whom the council 
wished to protect. Yet such was the fact. 
The Supreme Court was, within the sphere 
of its own duties, altogether independent of 
the Government. Hastings, with his usual 
sagacity, had seen how much advantage he 
might derive from essing himself of 
this stronghold; and he had acted accord- 
ingly. The Judges, — the Chief 
Justice, were hostile to the majority of the 
conncil. The time had now come for put- 
ting this formidable machinery in action. 

On a sudden Calcutta was astounded by 
the news that Nuncomar had been taken up 
on a charge of felony, committed, and 
thrown into the common jail. The crime 
imputed to him was that six years before 
he had forged a bond. The ostensible pro- 
secutor was a native. But it was then, and 
still is, the opinion of everybody — idiots 
and biographers excepted — that Hastings 
was the real mover in the business. 

The rage of the majority rose to the 
highest point. They protested against the 
proceedings of the Supreme Court, and sent 
several urgent messengers to the Judges, 
demanding that Nuncomar should be ad- 
mitted to bail. The Judges returned 
haughty and resolute answers. All that the 
Council could do, was to heap honours and 
emolumeats on the family of Nuncomar ; 
and this they did. In the mean time, the 
assizes commenced ; a true bill was found ; 
and Nuncomar was brought before Sir 
Elijah Impey and a jury, composed of Eng- 
lishmen. A great quantity of contradictory 
swearing, and the necessity of having every 
word of the evidence interpreted, protracted 
the trial to a most phan: length. At last, 
a verdict of guilty was returned, and the 
Chief Justice pronounced sentence of death 


. on the prisoner. 


Mr. Gleig is so strangely’ ignorant as to 
imagine, that the J alee bal = further dis- 
cretion in the case; and that the power of 
extending mercy to Nuncomar resided with 
the Council. He therefore throws on 
Francis, and Francis’s party, the whole 
blame of what followed. We should have 
thought that a gentlenan who has published 
five or six bulky volumes on Indian affairs, 





might have taken the tronble to inform him- 
self as to the fundamental principles of the 
Indian Government. The supreme Court 
had, under the Regulating Act the power to 
respite criminals till the pleasure of the 
Crown should be known. The Council had 
at that time no power to interfere. 

That Impey ought to have respited Nun- 
comar, we fold to be perfectly clear. Whe- 
ther the whole proceeding was not illegal, 
is a question. Bat it is certain that, what- 
ever may have been, according to technical 
rules of construction, the effect of the 
statute under which the trial took place, it 
was most unjust to hang a Hindoo for for- 
gery. The be which made forgery capital 
in England, was passed without the smallest 
reference to the state of society in India. 
It was unknown to the natives of India. It 
had never been put in execution among 
them — certainly not for want of delinquents. 
It was in the highest degree shocking to all 
their notions. They were not accustomed 
to the distinction which many circumstances, 
— to our own state of society, have 
ed us to make between forgery and other 
kinds of cheating. The counterfeiting of a 
seal was, in their estimation, a common aet 
of swindling; nor had it ever crossed their 
minds that it was to be punished as severely 
as gang-robbery or assassination. A just 
judge would, beyond all doubt, have re- 
served the case for the consideration of the 
sovereign. But Impey would not hear of 
mercy or delay. 

The excitement among all classes was 
great. Francis, and Francis’s few English 
adherents, described the Governor-Gene- 
ral, and the Chief Justice, as the worst of 
murderers. Clavering, it was said, swore 
that, even at the foot of the gallows, Nun- 
comar should be rescued. The bulk of the 
European society, though strongly attached 
to the Governor-General, could not but feet 
compassion for a man, who with all his 
crimes, had so long filled so large a space 
in their sight — who had been great and 

werful before the British empire in India 
omen to exist — and to whom, in the old 
times, governors and members of council, 
then mere commercial factors, had paid 
court for protection. The feeling of the 
Hindoos was infinitely stronger. They 
were, indeed, not a people to strike one 
blow for their countryman. But his sen- 
tence filled them with sorrow and dismay. 
Tried even by their low standard of mo- 
rality, he was a bad man. But, bad as he 
was, he was the head of their race and re- 
ligion — a Brahmin: of the Brahmins. He 
had inherited the purest and highest caste. 
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He had practised, with the greatest punc- 
tuality, all these ceremonies to which the 
superstitious Bengalees ascribe far more 
importance than to the’correct discharge of 
the social duties. They felt, therefore, as 
a devout Catinolic in the dark ages would 
have felt, at seeing a prelate of the highest 
dignity sent to the gallows by a secular tri- 
bunal. According to their old national 
laws, a Brahmin could not be put to death 
for any crime whatever. And the crime 
‘for which Nuncomar was about to die, was 
regarded by them in much the same light 
in which the selling of an unsound house, 
for a sound price, is regarded by a York- 
shire jockey. 

Tie Mahommedans alone appear to have 
seen with exultation the fate of the power- 
ful Hindoo, who had attempted to rise by 
means of the ruin of Mahommed Reza 
Khan. The Mussulman historian of those 
times takes delight in aggravating the 
charge. He assures us, that in Nunco- 
mar’s house a casket was found containing 
counterfeits of the seals of all the richest 
men of the province. We have never fall- 
en in with any other authority for this 
story, which, in itself, is by no means im- 
probable. . 

The day drew near, and Nuncomar pre- 
pared himself to die, with that quiet forti- 
tude with which the Bengalee, so effemi- 
nately timid in personal conflict. often en- 
counters calamities for which there is no 
remedy. The sheriff, with the humanity 
which is seldom wanting in an English 
gentleman, visited the prisoner on the eve 
of the execution, and assured him that no 
indulgence, consistent with the law, should 
be refused him. Nuncomar expressed his 
gratitude with great politeness and unalter- 
ed composure. Not a muscle of his face 
moved. Nota sigh broke from him. He 
put his finger to his forehead, and calmly 
said that fate would have its way, and that 
there was no resisting the pleasure of God 
He sent his compliment to Francis, Cla- 
vering, and Monson, and charged them to 
protect Rajah Goordas, who was about to 
become the head of the Brahmins of Ben- 
gal. The sheriff withdrew, greatly agitated 
by what had passed, and Nuncomar sat 
composedly down to write notes and ex- 
amine accounts. 

The next morning, before the sun was in 
his power, an immense concourse assem- 
bled round the place where the gallows 
had been set up. Grief and horror were 
on every face; yet, to the last, the multi- 
tude could hardly believe that the English 
really purposed to take the life of the great 
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Brahmin. At length the mournful proess- 
sion came through the crowd. Nuncomar 
sat up in his onipesin, and looked round 
him with unaltered serenity. He had just 
parted from thosé who were most nearly 
connected with him. Their cries and con- 
tortions had. appalled the European minis- 
ters of justice, but had’ not produced the 
smallest effect on the iron stoicism of the 
prisoner. The only anxiety which he ex- 
pressed was, that men of his own priestly 
caste might be in attendance to take charge 
of his cor He again desired to be re- 
membered to his friends in the Council, 
mounted the scaffold with firmness, and 
gave the signal to the executioner. The 
moment that the drop fell, a howl of sorrow 
and despair rose from the innumerable 
spectators. Hundreds turned away their 
faces from the polluting sight, fled with 
loud wailings towards the Hoogley, and 
plunged into its holy waters, as if to purify 
themselves from the guilt of having looked 
on such acrime. These feelings were not 
confined to Calcutta. The whole province 
was greatly excited ; and the population of 
Dacca, in particular, gave strong signs of 
grief and dismay. 

Of Impey’s conduct, it is impossible to 
speak too severely. We have already said 
that, in our opinion, he acted unjustly in 
refusing to respite Nuncomar. No rational 
man can doubt that he took this course in 
order to gratify the Governor-General. If 
we had ever any doubts on that point, the 
would have been dispelled by a letter whic 
Mr. Gleig has published. Hastings, three 
or four years later, described Impey as the 
man ‘ to whose sup he was at one time 
indebted for the safety of his fortune, hon- 
our, and reputation.’ These strong words 
can refer only to the case of Nuncomar ; 
and they must mean that snare Saagee 
Nuncomar in order to support Hastings. 
It is, therefore, our deliberate opinion, that 
Impey, sitting as a judge, put a man un- 
justly to death in order to serve a political 
purpose. 
But we look on the conduct of Hastings 
in a somewhat different light. He was 
struggling for fortune, honour, liberty — all 
that makes life valuable. He was beset by 
rancorous and unprincipled enemies. From 
his colleagues he could expect no justice. 
He cannot be blamed for wishing to crush 
his accusers. He was indeed bound to use 
only legitimate means for that end. But it 
was not strange that he should have thought 
any means legitimate which were pro- 
nounced legitimate by the sages of the law 
— by men whose peculiar duty it was to 
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deal justly between adversaries, = whose 
education might be supposed to have pecu- 
liarly qualified them far the dbehatge of 
that duty. Nobody demands from a party 
the unbending equity of a judge. The rea- 
son that judges are appointed is, that even 
ood men cannot be trusted to decide causes 
in which they are themselves concerned. 
Not a day passes on which an honest pros- 
ecutor does not ask for what none but a 
dishonest tribunal would grant. It is too 
much to expect that any man, when his 
dearest interests are at stake, and his strong- 
est passions excited, will, as against 
himself, be more just than the sworn dis- 
pensers of justice. To take an analogous 
case from the history of our own island: 
Suppose that Lord Stafford, when in the 
Tower on suspicion of being concerned in 
the Popish plot, had been apprised that 
Titus Oates had done pete. ~n which 
might, by a questionable construction, be 
brought under the head of felony. Should 
we severely blame Lord Stafford, in the 
supposed case, for causing a prosecution to 
be instituted, for furnishing funds, for using 
all his influence to intercept the mercy of 
the Crown? We think not. If a judge, 
indeed, from favour to the Catholic lords, 
were to strain the law in order to hang 
Oates, such a judge would richly deserve 
impeachment. But it does not appear to 
us that the Catholic lord, by bringing the 
ease before the judge for decision, would 
materially overstep the limits of a just self- 
defence. 

While, therefore, we have not the least 
doubt that this memorable execution is to 
be attributed to Hastings, we doubt whether 
it can with justice be reckoned among bis 
crimes. That his conduct was dictated by 
a profound policy, is evident. He was in a 
minority in Council. It was possible that 
he might long be in a minority. He knew 
the native character well. He knew in 
what abundance accusations are certain to 
flow in against the most innocent inhabitant 
of India who is under the frown of power. 
There was not in the whole black popula- 
tion of Bengal, a place-holder, a place-hun- 
ter, a government tenant, who did not think 
that he might better himself by sending u 
a deposition against the Governor-General. 
Under these circumstances, the persecuted 
statesman resolved to teach the whole crew 
of accusers and witnesses, that, though in a 
minority at the council board, he was still 
to be feared. The lesson which he gave 
them was indeed one not to be forgotten. 
The head of the combination which had 
been formed against him, the richest, the 
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most powerful, the most artful, of the Hin- 
doos, distinguished by the favour of those 
who then held the government, fenced 
round by the superstitious reverence of mil- 
lions, was hanged in broad day before many 
thousand people. Everything that could 
make the warning impressive — dignity in 
the sufferer, sulemnity in the proceeding — 
was found in this case. The helpless rage 
and vain struggles of the Council made the 
triumph more signal. From that moment 
the conviction of every native was, that it 
was safer to take the part of Hastings in a 
minority, than that of Francis in a majori- 
ty; and that he who was so venturous as to 
join in running down the Governor-General, 
might chance, in the phrase of the Eastern 
poet, to find a tiger, while beating the jun- 

le for a deer. The voices of a thousand 
informers were silenced in an_ instant. 
From that time, whatever difficulties Hast- 
ings might have to encounter, he was never 
molested by accusations from natives of 
India. 

It is a remarkable cireumstance, that one 
of the letters of Hastings to Dr. Johnson, 
bears date a very few hours after the desth 
of Nuncomar. hile the whole settlement 
was in commotion—while a mighty and 
ancient priesthood were weeping over the 
remains of their chief— the conqueror in 
that deadly grapple sat down, with charac- 
teristic self-possession, to write about the 
Tour to the Hebrides, Jones's Persian 
Grammar, and the history, traditions, arts, 
and natural productions of India ! 

In the mean time, intelligence of the 
Rohilla war, and of the first disputes be- 
tween Hastings and his colleagues, had 
reached London. The directors took part 
with the majority, and sent out a letter filled 
with severe reflections on the conduct of 
Hastings. They condemned, in strong but 
just terms, the a 9a of undertaking offen- 
sive wars merely for the sake of pecuniary 
advantages. But they utterly forgot that, 
if Hastings had by illicit means obtained 
pecuniary advantages. he had done so, not 
for his own benefit, but in order to meet 
their demands. To enjoin honesty, and to 
insist in having what could not be honestly 
got, was then the constant practice of the 
Company. As Lady Macbeth says of her 
husband, they ‘ would not play false, and 
yet would wrongly win.’ 

The Regulating Act, by which Hastings 
had been appointed Governor-General for 
five years, empowered the Crown to remove 
him on an address from the Company. 
Lord North was desirous to procure such 
an address. The three members of Cou!ine 
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who had been sent out from England, were 
men of his own choice. General Clavering, 
in particular, was supported by a large 
parliamentary connexion, such as no cabinet 
could be inclined to disoblige. The wish‘of 
the minister was to displace Hastings, and 
to put Clavering at the head of the govern- 
ment. In the Court of Directors parties 
were very nearly balanced ; eleven voted 
against Hastings—ten for him. The 
Court of Proprietors was then convened. 
The great sale-room presented a singular 
appearance. Letters had been sent by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, exhorting all 
the supporters of government who held 
India stock to be in attendance. Lord 
Sandwich marshalled the friends of the ad- 
ministration with his usual dexterity and 
alertness. Fifty peers and privy-council- 
lors, seldom seen so far eastward, were 
counted in the crowd. The debate lasted 
till midnight. The opponents of Hastings 
had a small superiority on the division ; but 
a ballot was demanded, and the result was, 
that the Governor-General triumphed by a 
majority of above a bundred over the com- 
bined efforts of the directors and the cab- 
inet. The ministers were greatly exaspe- 
rated by this defeat. Even Lord North 
lost his temper —no ordinary occurrence 
with him— and .threatened to convoke 
parliament before Christmas, and to brin, 
in a bill for depriving the Company of al 
political power, and for restricting it to its 
old business of trading in silks and teas. 

Colonel Macleane, who through all this 
conflict, had zealously supported the cause 
of Hastings, now thought that his employer 
was in imminent danger of being turned 
out, branded with parliamentary censure, 
perhaps prosecuted. The opinion of the 
crown lawyershad already been taken, re- 
specting some parts of the Governor-Gen- 
eral’s conduct. It seemed to be high time 
to think of a secure and honourable retreat. 
Under these circumstances, Macleane 
thouzht himself justified in producing the 
resignation with which he had been intrust- 
ed. _ The instrument was not in very accu- 
rate form; but the directors were too eager 
to be scrupulous. They accepted the res- 
ignation, fixed on Mr. Wheler, one of their 
own body, to succeed Hastings, and sent 
out orders that General Clavering, as senior 
member of Council, should exercise the 
functions of Governor-General till Mr. 
Wheler should arrive. 

But while these things were passing in 
England, a great change had taken place 
in Bengal. Monson was no more. Only 
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Clavering and Francis weré on the one 
side, Barwell and the Governor-General on 
the other; and the Governor-General had 
the casting vote. Hastings, who had been 
during two years destitute of all power and 

atronage, became at once*absolute. He 
instantly proceeded to retaliate on his ad- 
versaries. Their measures were reversed ; 
their creatures were displaced. A new 
valuation of the lands of Bengal, for the 
purposes of taxation, was ordered; and it 
was provided that the whole inquiry should 
be conducted by the Governor-General, 
and that all the letters relating to it should 
run in his name. He began, at the same 
time, torevolve vast plans of conquest and do- 
minion; plans which helived to see realized, 
though not by himself. His project was to 
form subordinary alliances with the native 
princes, particularly with those of Oude 
and Berar; and thus to make Britain the 
paramount power in India. While he was 
meditating these great designs, arrived the 
intelligence that he had ceased to be Gov- 
ernor-General, that his resignation had 
been accepted, that Mr. Wheler was com- 
ing out immediately, and that, till Mr. 
Wheler arrived, the chair was to be filled 
by Clavering. 

Had Monson been still alive, Hastings 
would probably have retired without a 
struggle ; but he was now the real master 
of British India, and he was not disposed to 
quit his high place. He asserted that he 
had never given any instructions which 
could warrant the steps which had been 
taken. What his instructions had been, he 
owned he had forgotten. If he had kept a 
copy of them he had mislaid it. But he 
was certain that he had repeatedly declared 
to the Directors that he would not resign. 
He could not see how the court, possessed 
of that declaration from himself, could re- 
ceive his resignation from the doubtful 
hands of an agent. If the resignation were 
invalid, all the proceedings which were 
founded on that resignation were null, and 
Hastings was still Governor-General. 

He afterwards affirmed that, though bis 
agents had not acted in conformity with 
his instructions, he would nevertheless have 
held himself bound by their acts, if Claver- 
ing had not attempted to seize the supreme 
power by violence. Whether this assertion 
were or were not true, it cannot be doubted 
that the imprudence of Clavering gave 
Hastings an advantage. The General sent 
for the keys of the fort and the treasury, 
took possession of the records, and held a 
council at which Francis attended. Hast- 
ings took the chair in another apartment, 
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and Barwell sat with him. Each of the 
two parties had a plausible show of right. 
There was no authority entitled to their 
obedience within fifteen thousand miles. It 
seemed that there remained no way of set- 
tling the dispute 2xeept an appeal to arms; 
and from such an appeal Hastings, confi- 
dent of his influence over his countrymen 
in India, was not inclined to shrink. He 
directed the officers of the garrison of Fort 
William, and of all the neighbouring sta- 
tions, to obey no orders but his. At the 
same time, with admirable judgment, he 
offered to submit the case to the Supreme 
Court, and to abide by its decision. By 
making this proposition he risked nothing ; 
yet it was a proposition which his oppo- 
nents could hardly reject. Nobody could 
he treated as a criminal, for obeying what 
the oy had solemnly pronounced to be 
ret vernment. The boldest man 
would shrink from taking arms in defence 
of what the judges should pronounce to be 
usurpation. Clavering and Francis, after 
some delay, unwillingly consented to abide 
by the award of the court. The court pro- 
nounced that the resignation was invalid, 
and that therefore Hastings was still Gov- 
ernor-General under the lating Act ; 
and the defeated members of the Council, 
finding that the sense of the whole settle- 
ment was against them, acquiesced in the 
decision. 

About this time arrived the news that, 
after a suit which had lasted several-years, 
the Franconian courts had decreed a di- 
vorce between Imhoff and his wife. The 
Baron left Calcutta, carrying with him the 
means of buying an estate in Saxony. The 
lady became Mrs. Hastings. The event 
was celebrated by great festivities; and all 
the most conspicuous persons at Calcutta, 
without distinction of parties, were invited 
to the Government-house. Clavering, as 
the Mohammedan chronicler tells the story, 
was sick in mind and body, and excused 
himself from joining the splendid assembly. 
But Hastings, whom, as it should seem, 
success in ambition and in love had put 
into high good-humour, would take no de- 
nial. He went himself to the General’s 
house, and at length brought his vanquished 
rival in triumph to the gay circle which 
surrounded the bride. The exertion was 
too much for a frame broken by mortifica- 
tion as well as by disease — Clavering died 
a few days later. 

Wheler, who came out expecting to be 
Governor-General, and was forced to con- 
tent himself with a seat at the Council 
Board, generally voted with Francis. But 
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the Governor-General, with Barwell’s help 
and his own casting vote, was still the mas- 
ter. Some change took place at this time 
in the feeling both of the Court of Directors 
and of the Ministers of the: Crown. All 
designs against Hastings were dropped ; 
and when his original term of five years 
expired, he was quietly re-appointed. The 
truth is, that the fearfal dangers to which 
the public interests in every quarter were 
now exposed, made both Lord North and 
the Company unwilling to part with a 
Governor, whosh ‘talents, experience, and 
resolution, enmity itself was compelled to 
acknowledge. 

The crisis was indeed formidable. That 
great and victorious empire, on the throne 
of which George the Third had taken his 
seat eighteen years before, with brighter 
hopes than had attended the accession of 
any of the long line of English sovereigns, 
had, by the most senseless misgovernment, 
been brought to the verge of ruin. In 
America millions of Englishmen were at 
war with the country from which their 
blood, their language, their religion, and 
their institutions were derived; and to 
which, but a short time before, they had 
been as strongly attached as the inhabitants 
of Norfolk and Leicestershire. The great 
powers of Europe, humbled to the dust by 
the, vigour and genius which had guided 
the councils of George the Second, now re- 
joiced in the prospect of a signal revenge. 

e time was approaching when our island, 
while struggling to keep down the United 
States of America, and pressed with a still 
nearer danger by ‘the too just discontents 
of Ireland, was to be assailed by France, 
Spain, and Holland, and to be threatened 
by the armed neutrality of the Baltic; 
when even our maritime supremacy was to 
be in jeopardy; when hostile fleets were to 
command the Straits of Calpe and the Mex- 
iean Sea; when the British flag was to 
be scarcely able to protect the British 
Channel. Great as were the faults of Hast- 
ings, it was happy for our country that at 
that conjuncture, the most terrible thro 
which she has ever passed, he was the ruler 
of her Indian dominions. 

An attack by sea on Bengal was little to 
be apprehended. The danger was, that the 
European enemies of England might form 
an alliance with some native power — might 
furnish that power with troops, arms, and 
ammunition — and might thus assail owr 
possessions on the side of the land. It was 
chiefly from the Mahrattas that Hastings 
anticipated danger. The original seat of 
that singular people was the wild range of 
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hills which run along the western coast of 
India. In the reign of Aurunzebe the in- 
habitants of those regions, led by the great 
Sevajee, began to descend on the posses- 
sions of their wealthier and less warlike 
neighbours. The energy, ferocity, and 
cunning of the Mahrattas, soon made them 
the most conspicuous among the new powers 
which were generated by the corruption of 
the decaying monarchy. At first they 
were only robbers. ‘Phey soon rose to the 
dignity of conquerors. Half the provinces 
of the empire were turned into Mahratta 
principalities. Freebooters sprung from low 
castes, and accustomed to menial employ- 
ments, became mighty Rajahs. The Bons- 
las, at the head of a band of plunderers, 
occupied the vast region of Berar. The 
Guicowar, which is, being interpreted, the 
Herdsman, founded that dynasty which still 
reigns in Guzerat. The houses of Scinda 
a Holkar waxed great in Malwa. One 
adventurous captain made his nest on the 
impregnable rock of Gooti. Another be- 
came the lord of the thousand villages which 
are scattered among the green rice-fields of 
Tanjore. 

That was the time, throughout India, of 
double government. The form and the 
~— were everywhere separated. The 

ussulman nabobs, who had become sover- 
eign princes — the Vizier in Oude, and the 
Nizam at Hydrabad —still called them- 
selves the viceroys of the house of Tamer- 
lane. In the same manner the Mahratta 
states, though really independent. pretended 
to be members of one empire ; and acknowl- 
edged, by words and ceremonies, the su- 
premacy of the heir of Sevajee —a roi 
fainéant who chewed bang, and toyed with 
dancing girls, in a states-prison at Sattara 
—and ot his Peshwa or mayor of the pal- 
ace, a great hereditary magistrate, who kept 
a court with kingly state at Poonah, and 
whose authority was obeyed {n the spacious 
provinces of Aurungabad and Bejapoor. 

Some months before war was declared 
in Europe, the government of Bengal was 
alarmed by the news that a French adven- 
turer, whe passed for a man of quality, had 
arrived at Poonah. It was said that he had 
been received there with great distinction 
— that he had delivered to the Peshwa let- 
ters and presents from Louis the Sixteenth, 
—and that a treaty, hostile to England, 
had been concluded between France and 
the Mahrattas. 

Hastings immediately resolved to strike 
the first blow. The title of the Peshwa 
was not undisputed. A portion of the Mah- 
ratta nation was favourable to a pretender. 
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The Governor-General determined to es 
pouse this pretender’s interest, to move an 
army across the peninsula of India, and to 
form a close alliance with the chief of the 
house of Bonsla, who ruled Berar, and who, 
in power and dignity, was inferior to none 
of the Mahratta princes. 

The army had marched, and the negotia- 
tions with Berar were in progress, when a 
letter from the English consul at Cairo, 
brought the news that war had been pro- 
claimed both in London and Paris. All 
the measures which the crisis required, were 
adopted by Hastings without a moment of 
delay. The French factories in Bengal were 
seized. Orders were sent to Madras that 
Pondicherry should instantly be occupied. 
Near Calcutta, works were thrown up, 
which were thought to render the approach 
of a hostile force impossible. A maritime 
establishment was formed for the defence 
of the river. Nine new battalions of se- 
poys were raised, and a corps of native ar- 
tillery was formed out of the hardy Lascars 
of the bay of Bengal. Having made these 
arrangements, the Governor-General with 
calm confidence pronounced his presidency 
secure from all attack, unless the Mahrattas 
should march against it in conjunction with 
the French. 

The expedition which Hastings had sent 
westward, was not so speedily or completely 
successful as most of his undertakings. The 
commanding-officer procrastinated. The 
authorities at Bombay blundered. But the 
Governor-General persevered. A new com- 
mander repaired the errors of his predeces- 
sor. Several brilliant actions spread the 
military renown of the English through 
regions where no European flag had ever 
been seen. It is probable that, if a new and 
more formidable danger had not compelled 
Hastings to change his whole policy, his 

lans respecting the Mahratta empire would 
_ been carried into complete effect. 

The authorities. in England had wisely 
sent out to Bengal, as commander of the 
forces, and member of the council, one of 
the most distinguished soldiers of that time. 
Sir Eyre Coote had, many years before, 
been conspicuous among the founders of 
the British empire in the East. At the 
council of war which preceded the battle of 
Plassey, he earnestly recommended, in op- 
position to the majority, that daring course 
which, after some hesitation, was adopted, 
and which was crowned with such splendid 
success. He subsequently commanded in 
the south of India against the brave and un- 
fortunate Lally, gained the decisive battle 
of Wandewash over the French and their 
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native allies, took Pondicherry, and made 
the English power supreme in the Carnatic. 
re t cupliine near twenty years 
had aon Coote had no longer the 
bodily aetivity which he had shown in ear- 
lier days; nor was the vigour of his mind 
altogether unimpaired. He was capricious 
and fretful, and required much coaxing to 
keep him in good-humour. It must, we 
fear, be added, that the love of money had 
grown upon him, and that he thought more 
about his allowances, and less about his 
duties, than might have been expected from 
so eminent a member of so noble a pro- 
fession. Still be was perhaps the ablest 
officer that was then to be found in the 
British army. Among the native soldiers 
his name was great, and his influence unri- 
valled. Nor is he yet forgotten by them. 
Now and then a white-bearded old sepoy 
may still be found, who loves to talk of 
Porto Novo and Pollilore. It is but a short 
time since one of those aged men came to 
present a memorial to an English officer, 
whe holds one of the highest employments 
in India; a print of Coote hung in the 
room ; the veteran recognized at once that 
face and figure which he had not seen for 
more than half a century, and, forgetting 
his salam to the living, halted, drew himself 
up, lifted his hand, and with solemn rever- 
ence paid his military obeisance to the 
dead. 

Coote did not, like Barwell, vote con- 
stantly with the Governor-General; but he 
was by no means inclined to join in syste- 
matic opposition; and on most questions 
concurred with Hastings, who did his best, 
by assiduous courtship, and by readily 
granting the most exorbitant allowances, 
to gratify the strongest passions of the old 
soldier. 

It seemed likely at this time that a gene- 
ral reconciliation would put an end to the 
quarrels which had, during some years, 
weakened and disgraced the government of 
Bengal. The dangers of the empire might 
well induce men of patriotic feeling — 
and of patriotic feeling, neither Hastings 
nor Francis was destitute — to forget pri- 
vate enmities, and to co-operate heartily 
for the general good. Coote had never been 
concerned in faction. Wheler was thorough- 
ly tired of it. Barwell had made an ample 
fortune, and though he had promised that 
he would not leave Calcutta while Hastings 
wanted his help, was most desirous to re- 
turn to England, and exerted himself to 
a an arrangement which would set 

im at liberty. A compact was made, by 
which Francis agreed to desist from oppo- 
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sition, and Hastings engaged that the friends 
of Francis should be admitted to a fair share 
of the honors and emoluments of the ser- 
vice. During a few months after this treat 
there was apparent harmony at the coun 
board. 


Harmony, indeed, was never more 
necessary; for at this moment, internal 
calamities, more formidable than war itself, 
menaced Bengal. The authors of the Reg- 
ulating Act of 1773, had established two 
independent powers, the one judicial, the 
other political; and, with a carelessness 
scandalously common in English legislation, 
had omitted to define the limits of either. 
The judges took advantage of the indistinct: 
ness, and attempted to draw to themselves 
supreme authority, not only within Calcutta, 
but through the whole of the great territory 
subject to the presidency of Fort William. 
There are few Englishmen who will not 
admit that the English law, in spite of 
modern improvements, is neither so chea 
nor so speedy as might be wished. Still, 
it is a system which has grown up amongst 
us. In some points, it has been fashioned 
to suit our feelings; in others, it has gradu- 
ally fashioned our feelings to suit itself. 
Even to its worst evils we are accustomed ; 
and therefore, though we may complain of 
them, they do not strike us with the horror 
and dismay which would be produced by a 
new grievance of smaller severity. In India 
the case is widely different. English law, 
transplanted to that country, has all the 
vices from which we suffer here; it has 
them all in a far ngher degree ; and it has 
other vices, compared with which the worst 
vices from which we suffer are trifles. Dila- 
tory here, it is far more dilatory in a land 
where the help of an interpreter is needed 
by every judge, and by every advocate. 
Costly here, it is far more costly in a land 
into which the legal practitioners must be 
imported from an immense distance. All 
English labour in India, from the labour of 
the Governor-General and the Commander- 
in-Chief, down to that of a groom or a 
watchmaker, must be paid for at a higher 
rate than at home. No man will be ban- 
ished, and banished to the torrid zone, for - 
nothing. The rule holds _ with respect 
to the legal profession. No English bar- 
rister will work, fifteen thousand miles 
from all his friends, with the thermometer 
at ninety-six in the shade, for the same 
emoluments which will content him in 
Chambers that overlook the Thames. Ac- 
cordingly, the fees in Calcutta are about 
three times as great as the fees of West- 
minster Hall; and this, though the people 
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of India are, beyond all comparison, poorer 
than the people of England. Yet the de- 
lay and the ey grievous as they are, 
form the smallest part of the evil which 
English law, imported without modifica- 
tions into India, could not fail to produce. 
The strongest feelings of our nature, hon- 
our, religion, female modesty, rose up 
against the innovation. Arrest on mesne 
process was the first step in most civil pro- 
ceedings ; and to a native of rank, arrest 
was not merely a restraint, but a foul per- 
sonal indignity. Oaths were required in 
every stage of every suit ; and the feeling 
of a quaker about an oath is hardly stronger 
than that of a respectable native. That the 
apartments of a woman of quality should 
be entered by strange men, or that her face 
should be seen by them, are, in the East, 
intolerable outrages — outrages which are 
more dreaded than death, and which can be 
expiated only by the shedding of blood. 
To these outrages the most distinguished 
families of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, were 
now exposed. Imagine what the state of 
our own country would be, if a jurispru- 
dence were, on a sudden, introduced 
amongst us, which should be to us what 
our jurisprudence was to our Asiatic sub- 
jects. Imagine what the state of our coun- 
try would be, if it were enacted that any 
man, by merely swearing that a debt was 
due to him, should acquire a right to insult 
the persons of men of the most honourable 
and sacred callings, and of women of the 
most shrinking delicacy, to horsewhip a 
general officer, to put a bishop in the stocks, 
to treat ladies in the way which called forth 
the blow of Wat Tyler. Something like this 
was the effect of the attempt which the Su- 
preme Court made to extend its jurisdiction 
over the whole of the Company’s territory. 

A reign of terror began—of terror 
heightened by mystery ; for even that which 
was endured was less horrible than that 
which was anticipated. No man knew what 
was next to be expected from this strange 
tribunal. It came from beyond the black 
water, as the people of India, with mysteri- 
ous horror, call the sea. It consisted of 
judges, not one of whom spoke the lan- 
guage, or was familiar with the usages, of 
the millions over whom they claimed bound- 
less authority. Its records were kept in un- 
known characters ; its sentences were pro- 
nounced in unknown sounds. It had al- 
ready collected round itself an army of the 
worst part of the native population — in- 
formers, and false witnesses, and common 
barrators, and agents of chicane; and, 
above all, a banditti of bailiffs’ followers, 
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compared with whom the retainers of the 
worst English spunging-houses, in the 
worst times, might be considered as up- 
right and tender-hearted. Numbers of na- 
tives, highly considered “my their coun- 
trymen, were seized, hurried up to Cal- 
cutta, flung into the common jail — not for 
as crime even imputed—nor for any 
debt that had been proved, but merely as 
a precaution till their cause should come 
to trial. There were instances in which 
men of the most venerable dignity, perse- 
cuted without a cause by extortioners, died 
of rage and shame in the gripe of the vile 
alguazils of Impey. The harems of noble 

ahommedans — sanctuaries respected in 
the East by governments which respected 
nothing else — were burst open by gangs of 
bailiffs. The Musselmans, braver and less 
accustomed to submission than the Hin- 
doos, sometimes stood on their defence ; 
and there were instances in which they 
shed their blood in the doorway, while de- 
fending, sworn in hand, the sacred apart- 
ments of their women. Nay, it seemed, as 
if even the faint-hearted Bengalee, who 
had crouched at the feet of Surajah Dowlah, 
who had been mute during the administra- 
tion of Vansittart, would at length find 
courage in despair. No Mabratta invasion 
had ever spread through the province such 
dismay as this inroad of English lawyers. 
All the injustice of former oppressors, 
Asiatic and European, appeared as a bless- 
ing when compared with the justice of the 
Supreme Court. 

er class of the population, English 
and native, with the exception of the raven- 
ous pettifoggers who fattened on the misery 
and terror of an immense community, cried 
out loudly against this fearful oppression. 
But the judges were immovable. If a bai- 
liff was resisted they ordered the soldiers 
to be called out. If a servant of the Com- 
pany, in conformity with the orders of the 
government, withstood the miserable catch- 
poles who, with Impey’s writs in their hands, 
exceeded the insolence and rapacity of 
gang-robbers, he was flung into prison for a 
contempt. The lapse of sixty years — the 
virtue and wisdom of many eminent magis- 
trates, who have during that time adminis- 
tered justice in the Supreme Court — have 
not effaced from the minds of the people of 
Bengal the recollection of those evil days. 

The members of the government were, on 
this subject, united as one man. Hastin 
had courted the judges; he had found them 
useful instruments. But he was not dis- 
posed to make them his own masters, or the 
masters of India. His mind was large; his 
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knowledge of the mative character most ac- 
curate. He saw that the system pursued 
by the Supreme Court was d ing to 
the government, and ruinous to the people ; 
and resolved to oppose it manfully. e 
consequence was, that the friendship — if 
that be the proper word for such a connec- 
tion — which had existed between him and 
Impey, was for a time completely dissolved. 
The government placed itself firmly be- 
tween the tyrannical tribunal and the peo- 
ple. The Chief Justice proceeded to the 
wildest excesses. The Governor-General 
and all the nembers of Council were served 
with summonses, ealling on them to appear 
before the King’s justices, and to answer 
for their public acts. This was too much. 
Hastings, with just scorn, refused to obey 
the call, set at liberty the persons wrong- 
fully detained by the Court, and took meas- 
ures for resisting the outrageous proceedings 
of the sheriffs ’ officers, if necessary, by the 
sword. But he had in view another device, 
which might prevent the necessity of an 
appeal toarms. He was seldom at a loss 
for an expedient; and he knew Impey 
well. The expedient, in this case, was a 
very simple one—neither more nor less 
than a bribe. Impey was, by act of Par- 
liament, a judge, independent of the gov- 
ernment of Bengal, and entitled to a salary 
of £.8,000 a-year. Hastings proposed to 
make him also a judge in the company’s 
service, removable at the pleasure of the 

vernment of Bengal! and to give him, in 
that capacity, about £.8,000 a-year more, 
It was understood that, in consideration of 
this newsalary, Impey would desist from urg- 
ing the high pretensions of his court. If he 
did urge these pretensions, the government 
could, at a moment’s notice, eject him from 
the new place which had been created for 
him. The bargain was struck, Bengal was 
saved, an appeal to force was averted ; and 
the Chief Justice was rich, quiet, and infa- 
mous. 

Of Impey’s conduct it is unnecessary to 
speak. It was of a piece with almost every 
part of his conduct that comes under the 
notice of history. No other such judge has 
dishonoured the English ermine, since, Jef- 
fries drank himself to death in the Tower. 
But we cannot agree with those who have 
blamed Hastings for this transaction. The 
case stood thus. The negligent manner in 
which the Regulating Act had been framed, 
put it in the power of the Chief Justice to 
throw a great country into the most dread- 
ful confusion. He was determined to use 
his power to the utmost, unless he was paid 
to be still; and Hastings consented to pay 
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him. The necessity was to be deplored. 
It is also to be deplored that pirates should 
be able to exact ransom, by threatening to 
make their captives walk the plank. But 
to ransom a captive from pirates, has always 
heen held a humane and Christian act; and 
it would be absurd to charge the payer of 
the ransom with corrupting the virtue of 
the corsair. This, we seriously think, is a 
not unfair illustration of the relative posi- 
tion of Impey, Hastings, and the people of 
India. Whether it was right in Impey, to 
demand or to accept a price for powers 
which, if they really belonged to him, he 
could not abdicate — which, if they did not 
belong to him, he ought never to have 
usurped —and which in neither case he 
could honestly sell — is one question. It is 
quite another question, whether Hastings 
was not right to give any sum, however 
large, to any man, however worthless, rath- 
er than either surrender millions of human 
beings to pillage, or rescue them by civil 
war. 

Francis strongly opposed this arrange- 
ment. It may, _ eg suspected that 
personal aversion to Impey was as strong a 
motive with Francis as regard for the wel- 
fare of the province. To a mind burning 
with resentment, it might seem better to 
leave Bengal to the oppressors, than to re- 
deem it by enriching them. It is not im- 
probable, on the other hand, that Hastings 
may have been the more willing to resort 
to an expedient agreeable to the Chief Jus- 
tice, beeause that high functionary had al- 
ready been so serviceable, and might, when 
existing dissensions were composed, be ser- 
viceable again. 

But it was not on this point alone that 
Francis was now opposed to Hastings. The 
peace between them proved to be — a 
short and hollow truce, during which their 
mutual aversion was constantly becomin 
stronger. At length an explosion too! 
place. Hastings publicly charged Francis 
with having deceived him, and induced 
Barwell to quit the service by insincere 

romises. Then came a dispute, such as 
requently arises even between honourable 
men, when they make important agreements 
by mere verbal communication. An impar- 
tial historian will probably be of opinion 
that they had misunderstood each other; 
but their minds were so much imbittered, 
that they imputed to each other nothing 
less than dehberate villany. ‘I do not,’ 
said Hastings, in a minute recorded in tbe 
Consultations of the Government —‘I do 
not trust to Mr. Francis’s promises of can- 
dour, convinced that he is incapable of it. 
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I judge of his public conduct by his a 
which I have found to be void of truth an 

honour.” After the Council had risen, 
Francis put a challenge into the Governor- 
General’s hand : it was instantly accepted. 
They met and fired. Francis was shot 
through the body. He was carrried to a 
neighbouring house, where it appeared that 
the wound, though severe, was not mortal. 
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Hastings inquired repeatedly after his ene- 
my’s health, and p d to call on. him ; 
but Francis coldly declined the visit. He 
had a proper sense, he said, of the Gover- 
nor-General’s politeness, but must decline 
any private interview. They could meet 
only at the council-board. 


(To be continued at p. 130.) 





ABERDEEN THE GREATEST ENVELOPE- 
Maxine City 1n tHE Wortp—A writer in 
an English journal, describing the manufac- 
tures of Aberdeen, says : 

“The Aberdonians would seem to be scarcely 
less celebrated for the manufacture of paper than 
they are for granite, ships, and combs. Few 
might be inclined to believe that one million of 
‘ superfine envelopes’ ure made daily in this re- 
mote region of the kingdom. But in addition to 
this, one firm manufacture fifty tons of writing 
paper a week. At their mills at Stoneywood, in 
the vicinity of Aberdeen, and at the Union 
Works (the envelope department) in the city 
itself, they give employment to somewhere 
about two thousand persons, and as far as 
regards envelopes, the great proportion of which 
are folded and stamped by machinery, the Piries 
are believed to be, the greatest makers of the 
present day. They confine themselves to the 
— of note paper, envelopes and cards. 

he business was commenced by the grandfather 
of the present partners in the year 1770. The 
manufacture of gray, brown and tea paper is 
carried on at Waterton and Muggiemoss, two 
mills a few miles north of Aberdeen, belonging 
to a firm who turn out eighty-six thousands tons 
of paper weekly, and fifteen thousand tons of 
grocers’ paper bags, for which latter they have a 
machine capable of doing the work of twenty 
women in any given time. They employ alto- 
gaiher about two hundred and fifty-hands. 

he extent of the Aberdeen paper trade may be 
gathered from the fact that there are five paper 





mills within fifteen miles of the city, whereat no | 


fewer than two thousand five hundred persons 
find employment.” 


The Silence of Scripture. By the Rev. Francis 
Wharton, D.D., LL.D., rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Brookline, Massachusetts. Boston, 
1867. E. P. Dutton& Cv. 12 mao, pp. i22. 


Tue subjects inthis volume are fresh!y and 
vigorously discussed, and with so much clear- 
ness and conclusiveness, as must be satisfaetory, 
in the main, although in one or two cases we 
should be disposed to take a different ground. 
Dr. Wharton is an Episcopalian, but devoid of 
narrow bigotry, accurate in his learning, and 
earnest in his Christian spirit; and he has pro- 
duced a book of no ordinary ability. His main 
object is to suggest plausible reasons for the 
silence of Scripture on some prominent points, 
and to demonstrate that such silence, instead of 
being an evidence of its imperfectness, is a proof 
of the Divine wisdom which dictated it. Thus, 
in the several chapters on the creation of the 
world, the origin of evil, divination, Liturgy, 
creeds, the Virgin Mary, and the Lord’s per- 
sonal appearance and its relations, he undertakes 
to show that there is an emphatic silence in 
regard to certain details, which commends itself 
to our highest reason. The revealer had a 
design in this, the wisdom of which we approve, 
the more closely we study it. To vindicate 
this wisdom is the author’s object, and there is 
a thoughtfulness, an intelligence, and a clear- 
ness, whieh are admirable, and some of the topics 
are developed with peculiar tact, and, indeed, 
originality. — Presbyterian. 














“OUT OF CHARITY.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


EVA RECOGNISED BY A FRIEND OF HER 
INFANCY. 


Mrs. Torrine’s proposal to invite Miss 
Varnish, an inmate at the Hall, would 
bring Miss March into some sort of contact 
with the family at once. Therefore, the 
idea, spoken of in the last chapter, was of 
some interest to her. But it was odd that 
Mrs. Torring should propose to invite a per- 


son against whom she had spoken so strong- 
ly and so decidedly. And Eva said as muc 
herself. 


“It is very kind of you, Mrs. Torring. 
But I am afraid it would hardly be pleasant 
to you to have Miss Varnish here; and, 
from what you say of her, I should not very 
much like her company.” 

“Like her company? No! There’s only 
one person, I verily believe, who does like 
her company, and he’s a fool for doing so. 
But I like to have her here, to tell her of 
her faults. It’s the only way I have of doing 
her any good. And you know, my dear, 
we ought to do good whenever we can.” 

“ Certainly, Mrs. Torring. You know 
Deverington Hall ?” ; 

“ Yes, my dear; I know it very well, or, 
rather I used to know it very well. Mrs. 
Campion —and there’s another fool for 

ou!—she drives everybody away, with 
er sulky, grumpy, frumpy way of shutting 
herself up, and seeing nobody; and people 


say,‘ Poor thing!’ ‘ Poor thing,’ indeed ! | 


I don’t pity her the very least in the world!” 

“Oh! i'm sure you don’t mean that, Mrs. 
Torring |!” 

‘IT do mean it, Miss March; and I don’t 
pity her, I say. If she’s really ill, why 
doesn’t she have advice ? or, rather — as she 
has advice, I know — why does’nt she take 
advice ? Why doesn’t she go to the seaside, 
or have shower-baths when she gets up in 
the morning —if she does get up in the 
morning —or take rum-and-milk to her 
breakfast ?— why doesn’t she do what the 
doctors order, if she is ill? If she’s well, 
what right has she to let things all go wrong 
about her, as they do?” 

“ Butis there anything particularly wrong 
about her family ?” 

“ Particularly wrong, my dear? Why, 
the family, I do think, are all great fools to- 

ether; Mr. Campion has a brother, who 
ives goodness knows where, and only comes 
home now and then. But I don’t know 
much of him. Ever since I came here, 
about ten years ago, Mr. Gerald Campion 
has lived at the hall. They have but one 
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daughter, she’s a little silly thing, and I ex- 
pect to hear of her running away with the 
postman some day ; its their own fault, let- 
ting her have that Miss Varnish about her 
as a governess. While Mrs. Campion shuts . 
herself up in her room, Miss Varnish is 
making love to Mr. Campion ; if his wife 
doesn’t die of herself very soon, that woman 
will soon poison her, I shouldn’t wonder. 
Now, there’s a state of things for you! 
Ought not they all to be ashamed of them- 
selves ? : 

“But do you not think, Mrs. Torring, 
that poor Mrs. Campion may have some sor- 
row, of which nobody but herself is aware ? 
At least she suffers, we may suppose, as 
much of distress as she inflicts.” 

‘‘ Hm — well, you’re right, my dear; and 
it’s not for us to speak ev one of another. 
Poor Mrs. Campion! She certainly was, 
when first I knew her,.as gay and lively a 
woman as you would ever wish tosee.” 

“Then what, Mrs. Torring, could have 
changed her so much ? surely, it must have 
been her health ; or had she ever any acci- 
dent ?” 

Law! I don’t know. I never heard of 
her having an accident. But I very weil 
remember when first I heard what a turn 
she had taken. She had been spending an 
evening here; and I recollect getting that 
large portfolio of prints and pictures — you 
shail see it yourself, my dear, presently ; 
and Mrs. Campion was looking denies it, 
when, all of a sudden, she let it fall out of 
her hand, and I thought she was going to 
faint away. I said, ‘ Law, ma’am, you find 
the room too hot; I’m afraid.’ Well, the 
poor thing went home ;.and when I drove 
over to see her, a day or two afterwards, I 
was told that she was seriously ill. And she 
has been, ever since in the state of which I 
told you. It’s very silly of her — Patterson, 
my servant, never could bear her. She 
never says why, but I know she has a very 
bad opinion of her indeed. By the way, 
——. you shall look at the portfolio your- 
self. Please to get it.” 

The portfolio was laid on the table; and 
Mrs. Torring began to direct atention to the 

ictures in it most worthy of remark. At 
ast, she came upon a portrait in water-col- 
ours; and glancing from it to the living 
face that was bending over the table —she 
uttered again the familiar “Law!” this 
time with a greater intensity of surprise 
than ever. 

Eva looked up in questioning astonish- 
ment. The old lady’s own surprise was 
very quickly and fully accounted for. The 
portrait might have been taken from Eva 
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herself. And it was,in truth, a copy of 
the portrait in Gravelling Castle, taken, 
very many years ago, by a friend of Mr. 
Dykhart’s, and by him presented to his 
aunt, Mrs. Torring. “Julia Somerby ” 
was written underneath it. 

“ Why, I never saw such a likeness in 
my life! the old lady said. “I wonder if 
ou can be any relation to that Miss Somer- 
by? Oh! I beg pardon, I forgot — my 
nephew told me that you were not clear 
what relations you had. Excuse an old wo- 
man’s bad memory, my dear. Look through 
the rest of those things, and then we’ll have 
a game of cards. But can you play at 
cards ?” 


“] play a little: I only know a very few 

es.” 

“ Never mind, I'll teach you a few more. 
Tm glad you haven’t been brought up quite 
ignorant of them. My niece that I had 
with me some time, she and I quarrelled 
very much about that.” 

“ You couldn’t teach her to play?” 

“ Couldn’t teach her! My dear, the crea- 
ture wouldn’t learn. No: she thought it 
was wrong — nasty, stupid thing! She went 
off to bed, rather than see her aunt touch a 

k of cards with her little finger. Augh! I 
ate such nasty ways. So the clergyman 
who brought you up—I understand you were 
in part brought up by a clergyman — was 
no Evan?” 
“] don’t quite understand you, Mrs. Tor- 


“You don’t know what I mean by an 
‘Evan?’ I mean an Evangelical. Your 
friend was not of the Evangelical school ? 
He didn’t tell his people it would be all up 
with them if they touched a pack of cards 
with their little — = 

“ I don’t think Mr. Ferrier had any strong 
objection to cards, though I don’t think he 
played himself. I think he was at all times 
rather backward in prising others.” 

“ And you think I am rather forward in 
doing so? Well, my dear, and perhaps I 
am. But I don’t like to see people right- 
eous overmuch. You know we are warned 
against that; and I often tell Mr. Grooby 
— that’s our clergyman —that he ought to 

reach upon that text once a-year. I do 
ike the words myself. I always repeat them 
when anybody finds fault with my playing 
at cards.” 

“ They retired early; and Mrs. Torring 
inducted Eva into the office of reading 
family prayers. On the next day they 
went twice to church. It is hardly needful 
to say that the cards were heard of no 
more until Monday. Mrs. Check departed 
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on the morning of that day, entrusted by 
Eva with the message (in case she saw an 
of their mutual friends), that Miss Marc 
had little doubt of passing a happy time 
with Mrs. Torring, whether that time were 
or were not extended beyond the appointed 
month. And the week went quietly and 
regularly on. They had one or two little 
sober parties, if the name could be given to 
gatherings including so small a number of 
guests. One element of disturbance pur- 
sued Eva into this new and quiet retreat. 

She had at first felt a little doubtful of 
liking Mrs. Torring, but sure of liking Pat- 
terson, the servant. Now, however, when 
the first few days were over, her feelings 
towards these two persons appeared to be 
undergoing an absolute reverse. She be- 
came sure of liking Mrs. Torring ; and the 
more she penetrated through the crust of 
oddity which concealed the solid excellence 
within, the better satisfied she felt with the 
—_— under which she had placed her- 
self. 

But one or two things in the behaviour 
of Patterson perplexed her very much. It 
was not that the woman grew less pleasingly 
attentive. To Mrs. Torring she could not 
have rendered a more complete, nor, it 
would seem, a more hearty service. But 
she followed Miss March about with inquir- 
ing eyes, and scrutinised her so seriously, 
although so silently, that, of course, she 
provoked a great degree of curiosity in her 
turn. 

On the Saturday morning — that is, on 
the 13th of the month — Mrs. Torring was 
we and Eva was left to breakfast by 

rself. The things were removed by Pat- 
terson herself, who lingered in the room, 
with a show of dusting the table, &c. Eva 
noticed, that, wherever the woman might 
begin, she ever and anon brought her duster 
back to the chair on which she herself was 
sitting. She asked if Miss March continued 
to find her room comfortable, and waited for 
the answer as though a negative might doom 
her to death. Then she began dusting the 
very chair on which Eva continued quietly 
to sit, although she would have liked to quit 
the room. Then she came closer still. 

“ T beg your pardon, Miss; I think some 
grease has got upon your sleeve. Just do 
allow me to take it off,” and Patterson, bent 
on this duty, pulled up the sleeve towards 
the wrist. 

“Thank you, miss. I think it will do 
now;” she said the moment after. And 
verily, and indeed, the work was most effi- 
ciently performed. For not a speck of 
grease could the keenest eye of the dainti- 
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est beholder have detected remaining on 
the sleeve. 

Patterson might well regard her work 
with the triumph which rarely appeared to 

ss her. But for that day Eva saw very 
ittle more of her. 

Mingled with all the curiosity with which 
this rather suspicious conduct filled Eva, 
there was in her mind an odd conviction, 
not simply that it might be explained, but 
that she had the key to such explanation : 
only she wanted the faculty to insert and 
apply it. It was a considerable relief to 
her, when, not many minutes later, the post 
arrived, and brought a letter for herself. 

Alas! the remedy was a t deal worse 
than the disease. The letter was that which 
M’Quantigan had hastily written on the 
previous Wednesday. It had been forward- 
ed to Minchley by Dr, Dowlas (under the 
advice of Mr. Lewis), and had, by the Bal- 
lows, been despatched again to Eva at Chel- 
ford. This fully accounted for its delay in 
coming. Nor could that delay have ever 
been too long to please our heroine. . The 
contents of the letter are known to our- 
selves: and the nature of the feelings ex- 
cited by it, it need not trouble us to guess. 

Eva sent it back to Mr. Ballow, begging 
of him to inform the writer that his claim 
upon her, as her father, was a baseless and 
fictitious one ; and that he could not be jus- 
tified in seeking a continuance of the inter- 
course which under different circumstances, 
she had not felt at liberty to deny him. 
Mr. Leyburn, in the division of the late Mr. 
Gryffyth’s property, had insisted that Miss 
March should accept at his hands a sum of 
money, as a token of his regard for her up- 
right and discreet behaviour. That money 
would now, most probably, be lying in the 
hands of the Welsh attorney. 

As Mr. M’Quantigan had written in the 
honest belief that Eva was his daughter, she 
should be glad she said, if Mr. Ballow ap- 
proved, that the ten pounds which was 
asked of her, should be given to the Irish- 
man, with a thorough understanding that 
neither that, nor any other acknowledgment 
would thenceforth be accorded him. Any 
danger to poor Mrs. Roberts from his dis- 
appointment might be considered as now no 
longer imminent. 

Mrs. Torring appeared at their early din- 
ner: and as she came in, Eva heard her 
say to Patterson, who came in along with 
her, “You can’t do it to-day, Patterson: 
it’s too rainy. You shall do it on Monday, 
if it’s fine.” 

That Saturday was a rainy day indeed. 
But it allowed, Mrs. Torring and Eva to 
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take a walk in the latter part of the after- 
noon. They went a short way into the 
country, and were walking back towards 
Chelford, when they were met by a car- 
riage. 

No one was inside, except one lady, and 
several inanimate passengers, wrapped up 
in several shades of white and brown pa- 


r. 

Mrs. Torring called out a “ How do you 
do?” to the animated. occupant of the ve- 
hicle _— was a man on the box driving), 
and then explained to Eva; “ This is the 
creature I dislike so much, — Miss Varnish, 

“A know, the governess at Deverington 

all. 

The carriage stopped ; and Mrs. Torring 
stepped off the footpath, to inquire after 
Mrs. Campion. 

Miss Varnish was not a plain woman, but 
she had not beauty sufficient to blind you 
to a certain slyness in her countenance. 
She had a way of looking at you, after 
every word'she said, as if asking you wheth- 
er you altogether believed her. She fixed 
her suspicious eyes on Eva; they were sus- 
picious towards every stranger. 

“ You have one of your nieces with you, 
Mrs. Torring ?” 

“No such thing, Miss Varnish. This is 
a young lady lately come — let me see, out 
of Wales.” Eva was all this while on the 
causeway, and did not hear what was said 
of her. “This is Miss March, and she is 
engaged to be married to a gentleman, who 
has not got a wife already, Miss Varnish.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha! I see you will have your 
joke, Mrs. Torring ! hes, how can you be 
so shockingly sarcastic? You were just 
now asking about poor dear Mrs. Campion. 
She is much the same as ever; no change 
that I can see.” 

“Ha! now I shouldn’t wonder at her 
lasting much longer than you suppose. And 
then, Miss Varnish, you'll have your joke.” 

Miss Varnish said something to the effect 
that Mrs. Torring was in one of her droll 
humours “to-day,” and then the carriage 
drove on its way, and our friends resumed 
theirs. 

“ Doesn’t she look sly ?” was the old la- 
dy’s first remark. “ You saw what a lot of 
parcels she had got? Now, I’ve not the 
least doubt in the world that she buys 
things for herself with Mr. Campion’s 
money.” 

“ Oh! Mrs. Torring, is it right to say so ? 
— that is, without actual proof of such a 
thing ?” 

“*Proof!’ Iwant no sort of proof, ex- 
cept the vicious look there is about her eyes, 
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She has just got the look of those people | 
who go into shops, and buy under false 
names what they never intend to pay for. 
However, if she catches Mr. Campion, when | 
that fool of a Mrs. Campion really does die, | 
— why, then, all his money will be hers; | 
and I can tell by her looks, that she’ll be, 
very extravagant with it; nor shall I have 
~ pity for him.” 

va proffered no more comments on the 
subject; only she thought Mrs. Torri 
very unjust to be so ready to think evi 
And she resolved, if brought into any ac- 
quaintance with Miss Varnish, whether in 
or out of Mrs. Torring’s company, to be 
pointedly attentive and courteous to her. 

The Sunday passed away much as the 
previous Sunday had done. The Monday 
weather was quite a contrast to that of the 
Saturday. 

“* Now, my dear,” said old Mrs. Torring, 
in the course of the morning, “I’m going 
to send you and Patterson in a fly —I keep 
no carriage of my own — to see the observ- 
atory at Deverington Hall. Patterson’s| 
brother is the head gardener. She has been 
telling me some extraordinary things. How- 
ever, you would like to see it ] am sure, for 
you’re a clever young lady, and ought to 
improve your mind whenever you can.” 

“ Thank you very much, Mrs. Torring; 
it is most kind of you to think of me as you | 








do. Shall you not go yourself?” 

“ No, my dear ; I want to pay some calls | 
in the town. Patterson must go with you; | 
you musn’t go, by yourself. We'll have a) 
very early dinner, and you shall go while 
the day is at its best.” 

They staried, in effect at two in the af | 
ternoon. It was a bright September day, | 
nor was the road they went devoid of beau- | 
ty 





Deverington [all was three or four miles , 
away from Chelford. It lay embosomed in | 
woods; too closely shut in by them, it might 
even be thought. Yet, though the constant 
dweller amongst them might possibly have 
a right to complain ;— no one, who looked 
from the outside could wish the destruction | 
of asingle tree. It was no part of the ex- 
pedition sent forth by Mrs. Torring to drive 
to the front of the house. For a purpose 
greatly and terribly important in view of 
coming events, we must first describe their 
manner of arrival. They drove past the 
lodge-gates which led to the principal en- 
trance, and went a quarter of a mile further 
on the road towards Bridgewater. Then 
they came to a gate. Alighting at this, and 
walking a little way in the wood, they came 
to another gate, which led into the grounds 
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immediately about the house. Patterson 
rang the bell, and her brother, the gardener 
was prompt in eoming. They entered the 
grounds. There was a path to the right, 
and a path to the left. The former led, (so 
Evs was told) to the Italian garden and the | 
private entrance into the house. The latter 

th, with which alone they were concerned, 
fed towards the kitchen gardens, and the 
observatory, which they were come to see. 
Patterson had been very silent during their 
drive; and Eva, thinking that something 
had vexed her, had been very silent too. 
They were ushered through the garden, and 
towards the domed building, which had been 
ereeted by Mrs. Campion’s grandfather. 
The gardener held the key ; — a pretty sure 
sign that no astronomer was reigning at 
Deverington now. The door was opened. 
“ Now, miss, will you please go in first,” the 
woman said. And Eva went in. 

There was the great celestial telescope 
still. There were some other tokens of the 
scientific spirit now long ago disenthralled 
from its earthly habitation, and, it might be, 
coursing freely amidst the works of that 
Creator to whom it had nowreturned. Eva 
looked all around her, and some thought like 
this came over her soul. And then — she 
saw something which gave a wondrous 
check to all such thoughts, and evoked a 
flood of long-forgotten things, which rushed 
a bewildering stream, into her mind. That 
object was a black statue, holding a basket 
of artificial flowers in its hand. For one 
short minute the wish so often wished was 
no vain thing; and she lived the past over 

ain. 

“] thought you would remember ‘hat, 
Miss Campion.” 

“ Eva turned herself round. It was Pat- 
terson who spoke to her. The gardener was 
nowhere to be seen. By arrangement with 
his sister, he had left them to themselves. 

“ Remember it?" Yes, I do.” 

‘** And now you surely will remember me, 
too, Miss Campion. You will surely re- 
member your old nurse, Mary ?” 

“Mary ! Oh, now I see that you are 
Mary. I have had a feeling all this while 
that you were not a stranger to me. Oh, 
Mary, it must have appeared very unkind 
and forgetful in me; but think how young 
I was when we were parted. And suc 
strange things have happened to me, and I 
have known so many changes; ard who or 
what I am has never been made certain to 
me up to this very day.” 

“ Qh, dear, dear, miss, who can tell what 
wickedness all this while has been doing? 
When I got your papa’s orders to put you 
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into the hands of that Mrs. Roberts, and 
saw what a horrible woman she was, I de- 
clare I was quite wretched. What it meant 
I didn’t know then, and I do not know now. 
Your papa afterwards assured me that that 
brute of a woman with the red face had not 
got the charge of you, after all. Else, I de- 
clare I would have gone myself, and taken 
you out of her hands — I would; and they 
might have hanged me for it, if they liked.” 

va comforted Mary with the assurance 
that the Mrs. Roberts (falsely so called) 
had had but a minor influence over her 
happiness, and had, in effect, been the au- 
thor of great good fortune to her. 

“*T fear, Mary,” she said, “ you have often 
made yourself very unhappy about me. I 
wish you could have known how well I 
fared. I found kind friends ; I was brought 
up in every comfort, and I now think it will 
be all my own fault, if I have not a very 
happy life.” 

“I bless God for my being allowed to 
hear it, my dear Miss Campion.” They 
were standing together in the building. 
“ But I fear you haven’t had the bringing- 
up you had aright to have. You haven't 
been brought. up by your rightful parents, 
I’m afraid.” 

“No, indeed. The only great unhappi- 
ness I have ever had is in not knowing 2 
my rightful parents are.” 

“Can it really be? But, dear miss, do 
you not remember for yourself. I called 
_ by your own proper name just now, and 

thought it was not strange to you.” 

“ The name is not strange tome. I was 
brought to believe, a little while ago that I 
had been palmed on Mr. and Mrs. Campion 
as their own child;—or rather that Mrs. 
Campion had falsely represented me to be 
her daughter. But I think I may feel as- 
sured that that disgrace does not attach to 
me.” 

‘* You may feel assured that you are Mrs. 
Campion’s daughter, and no other,” said 
Mary, her excitement peavey her to 
speak more loudly than before; “ and you 
may feel sure that you ought to be living 
in this house, and inherit it when your 
father dies ; and so, I make bold to say you 
shall. I remembered you, from the very 
moment you came the other day, and I con- 
trived to look at the mark which I knew I 
should find on your arm. And I told my 
mistress all I knew, and all I thought; we 
planned coming here to-day ; because that 
black figure used to stand in your dear 
mamma's drawing-room, and you were al- 
ways so fond of looking at it, when you 


were a little thing: and when all those | on in the day, I heard that she was dread- 
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dreadful things came to pees, it was sent 
here from Brighton; and as your papa 
couldn’t bear to look at it when he came — 
it reminded him of your mamma — the 
thing was put here; and here it has re- 
mained, ont I knew it would bring the old 
time buck to your thoughts, to see it.” 

“ Yes, indeed; it seems to bring back a 
hundred things. But how did it all hap- 
pen? How came my parents to cast me 
off; and to part asunder, one from an- 
other?” 

“ Ah, Miss; that is, indeed, a thing which 
it would be a great matter to know. / 
could never tell. Only I am very sure 
that some very wicked work has been going 
forward. There is somebody, not very far 
from where we now are, whom I suspect of 
acting a most wicked part; although it is 
not very easy to say how. But I'll tell you 
— as you may not remember, miss, — how 
it all happened.” 

“ Yes, pray do. 
the sea-side ?” 

“ Yes, Miss, at Brighton. I was not with 
your mamma, when you were born; But 
you were born, they told me at Fulham. 
At the time I speak of, and, indeed, all the 
time I was with you,— we were at Brigh- 
ton. It was —let me see —it was the year 
*42; and it was just about the beginning of 
March. Your papa was expected home, to 
stay in England altogether, and your mam- 
ma was happy indeed. I remember her 
saying that Mr. Campion would be home for 
her little Teresa’s birthday —which was 
the 14th of the month. She and you were 
in mourning; for your grandpapa, to whom 
all this belonged, was dead, and it had all be- 
come your papa’s. A few days before he really 
did come to Brighton, your uncle and aunt, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald, who live here now, — 
they came down. One day, I had been 
taking you out for a walk, and when we 
came in, I was told that your papa was 
come at last. You had got yourself a little 
dirty with the seaweed, and I wanted your 
papa to see you at your very best, so I went 
with you into the nursery, and then, in a 
very few minutes, we were going down into 
the drawing-room. And then— oh, it gave 
me such a turn, like, as I never knew in all 
my life. Mrs. Gerald, that was your aunt, 
you know, who lives here now, — she met 
us at the door, and said, ‘ You must take 
that child back into the nursery — she can’t 
come here now.’ I took you back, of course ; 
though I felt very angry, And then | 
thought perhaps your mamma had ouly had 
a fainting-fit, or some such thing. Later 


Were we not living at 


111. 
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fully ill, and likely to go out of her mind. 
Yet still I might have thought it was all her 

reat joy at seeing your papa home in 
Thich hed done ie daly .. pa it ante ine 
wonder more and more — your papa never 
asked for you, nor came up-stairs to see you 
all the whole of that day ; And, indeed, he 
didn’t stay the night, nor came there all the 
next day. A few days after, he sent to say 
that if you were asleep, he would come, but 
didn’t wish for you to see him. You know, 
Miss, you were scarcely three years old 
then, though, indeed, you looked a good 
deal over; and you generally slept in the 
middle of the day. Your papa came in 
and oh! he did look miserable, to be sure. 
But I was so angry at him for neglecting 
you since his coming home, that I didn’t 
think so much what had afflicted him. He 
looked at you a long while, and I saw him 
ery. It wasn’t my place to make remarks, 
so I was forced to be silent. Then he turn- 
ed to me, and said —** Mary, I understand 
you to be a faithful servant, and fond of this 





poor child’—and he told me what he | 
wood. Before they reached it, they were 


wished me todo. I was to go away with 


you to some respectable lodgings in or near | 


ondon, which he would find for me, and I 
was to keep you there for two or three 
weeks, and then to leave you in charge of a 

erson whom he would point out to me. 

ell, Miss, I declare my answer was that I 
would do no such thing. You might think 
your papa was very angry; but he was 
nothing of the kind. He said.‘ Mary, I re- 
spect you for your feelings towards this poor 
child. Indeed, she wants all the kindness 
you can give her, for she is very unfortu- 
nate. But what I say must be done ;— be 
done — if not by you by some one else; 
and I really beseech you to do it.’ So, Miss, 
it was plain I should do no good by refus- 
ing, and might do some good by consenting ; 
so I said I would do it. We went to some 
nice lodgings in Hornsey, and, just about 
the end of March — it was on Easter Tues- 
day, I recollect —I was told to take you 
toa Mrs. Roberts, near Euston Square. It 
was dreadful to me, to see what sort of a 
woman it was who called herself Mrs. 
Roberts. I left you in the house, when she 
was away ; for I couldn’t have trusted my- 
self to doso in her presence. But I after- 
wards heard from your papa, that you were 
to have a much better home than hers; and 
very much relieved I was. But I'd have 
given the world to know—TI’d give the 
world to know now — why you were not to 
have your proper home, with your own 
arents ; and I say again, that I think Mrs. 
yerald is somehow the contriver of it all; 
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and it may be her bad conscience which 
keeps her shut up as she is.” 

At this moment the gardener came, to tell 
his sister that the time fixed by them for 
remaining had run out by several minutes. 
So they quitted the observatory, after giv- 
ing a casual look at the telescope, which, of 
course, at that hour, ‘had no news from the 
stars to convey. It was to play a certain 
part in earthly matters, and was to influ- 
ence for Eva that future which though 
mighty to bring far things near, it could 
not make any clearer to her. 

As she stepped out of the observatory, 
she said to Mary, “ I shall have my rights, I 
am well assured, Mary ; and it is for this 
that I have been brought here now.” 

“ Yes, Miss; whatever your papa might 
do, he couldn’t (so I am told) take from you 
the right to all this.” 

And now the gardener joined them again, 
and they had no more talk on this subject. 
They quitted the grounds, by the way they 
had come ; and Eva and Mary were left to 
walk by themselves towards the gate in the 


accosted by somebody emerging out of the 
wood from a bye-path — and that somebody 
was Miss Varnish herself. 

She held out a hand to Eva, who in a 
generous reaction against the unjustified 
dislike of Mrs. Torring, accepted it quite 
cordially. 

“ Let me waive all ceremony, and intro- 
duce myself,” said the governess, whose of- 
fice was now in abeyance; “I have been 
longing to know you since I saw you on 
Saturday with dear Mrs. Torring. How you 
must enjoy living with her! So much dry 
humour, and yet such perfect good nature’! 
It’s a way with her always to abuse you to 
your face, even when she likes you very 
much.” 

“ She does not abuse me to my face,” Eva 
said. 

“ She doesn’t ? Well, you are a favoured 
individual! OhI find her a dreadful crit- 
ic! But I like it!—I like it! It’s such a 
wholesome thing to be sincerely reminded 
of one’s failings.” 

Miss Varnish might not know that the 
things for which Mrs. Torring gave her 
credit were somewhat worse than mere fail- 
ings; and Eva was not called upon to en- 
lighten her. 

“ Well, now— and I hope and trust we 
shall become great friends. I’m sure Mr. 
Campion will allow me to say that you'll 
always be welcome to come and look at 
these beautiful woods. Unfortunately, dear 
Mrs. Campion is so afflicted in her health, 
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that she cannot receive visitors in the house. 
You must come another day, and have a 
look at the observatory.” 

“That I have seen,” said Eva. i 

“Dear me! You have seen it? Well, 
now I will wish you good bye. I mustn’t be 
answerable to Mrs. Torring for detaining 
you. My very kindest love to her. Good 
bye!” 
Wand Miss Varnish walked back towards 
the house. The bypath in the wood led 
towards a door, in the garden-wall, and by 
that door (just as they reached the road) 
Eva and Mary heard her re-enter the gar- 
den. The momentary thought crossed Eva, 
Why did the door, in closing, resound with 
such a clang? There was little or no wind, 
and if Miss Varnish had shut it under the 
impulse of a violent anger, that anger must 


_ have been but of a few seconds’ growth. 


Her temper, during their interview, had 
been superlatively sweet. But Eva had 
other and far greater things on which to 
think and talk, as they drove home; and 
what matters occupied her mind for many 
days to come, you may conjecture, without 
any telling at all. 

On the Wednesday her thoughts were, 
for a little while, diverted by a letter from 
Mr. Dowlas. He had been aware of the er- 
ror which had caused him to regard her as 
his niece-in-law, and likewise of the property 
which Mr. Leyburn had been content to as- 
sign him. He wrote to assure Miss March 
of his entire persuasion that, in all which 
had gone before she had acted with the 
best intentions. He also said that he was 
more than satisfied with the wealth which 
had, in this roundabout way, come into his 
own possession; and that he trusted she 
would permit him, though with no such title 
as before, to retain an interest in her still. 
He also told Eva that he had performed the 
duty of breaking the truth to poor Mrs. 
Roberts. She now knew that she was 
childless, without hope in this world; and 
must look to the future life to give her back 
the forfeited joy. “I trust,” wrote Mr. 
Dowlas , “that she rests in the persua- 
sion that her infant abides under surer pro- 
tection than her own. My wife is well, 
and in good spirits. My children tHe same. 
Winifred asks after you very often.” 

Very quietly went on the days at Chel- 
ford; and Eva half regretted her anxious 
wish to disperse the mystery which hun 
about her still. We need not say that a 
which Mary could tell her was faithfully re- 
corded to the Ballows, and by them trans- 
mitted to Mr. Dykhart. 

Eva thought she could almost reconcile 
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herself to remain in perfeet quiet at Chel- 
ford until the coming January. In quiet, 
for a while, she was to continue there; but 
not quietly, nor without disturbance, dis- 
‘may, and mortal danger, was this passage 
in her life to come to an end. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
ONE MOONLIGHT NIGHT. 


On Thursday, the 18th of September, 
Mr. Murphy M‘Quantigan, more exultant 
and hopeful than at any former period: of 
his life, was seated over an early breakfast 
at his hotel. The night before, he had 
stumbled on a Welsh newspaper, some 
three weeks old, and had read in it the fol- 
lowing paragraph : — 


“Tue Late Mr. GryFrytuH, OF TREM- 
ALLyoc. — The estates of this deceased 
gentleman have been ‘disposed of, we are 
given to understand, in a very singular and 
unexpected manner. With some insignifi- 
cant exceptions, the whole of them have 
been devised to a young lady connected 
with the testator by affinity, though not by 
blood, and nearly related to a reverend gen- 
tleman who lives not a hundred miles from 
Llynbwllyn. Report says that this favoured 

oung lady is yet more distinguished for her 
Cosel and accomplishments than for the 
wealth which has thus unexpectedly fallen 
to her lot. It is whispered that Tremallyoc 
House, so lately the scene of a funeral, will, 
by-a-bye, be enlivened by a wedding; but, 
from motives of delicacy, we abstain from 
touching upon this. Report assigns to the 
fortunate heiress a somewhat chequered: 
and romantic life in her girlhood. We trust 
she may have before her a long and happy 
career in the time to come.” 


Of course, Mr. M‘Quantigan had no diffi- 
culty whatever in identifying the heroine 
of this paragraph with the girl whom he still 
innwoely believed to be his own daughter. 
Now, even should the matrimonial cup, 
which he thought Mrs. Ferrier was holding 
to his lip, sustain any slip, in his daughter’s 
wealth he had a resource which would never 
run dry. The less Eva liked him, the more 
anxious she must be to keep him out of sight ; 
and —for it came to the same thing — the 
more she would be ready to pay him to keep 
away. He had begun to wonder that no 
answer of any kind had been given to his 
letter, written just one week before. In that 





letter he had requested no more than ten 
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pets now, of course, it would be beggar- 
y in his daughter to offer, or in himself to 
mention, any sum falling short of a hundred. 
Only that . Ferrier had intimated a 
re wr that she would satisfy the claims of 

is hotel, Mr. M‘Quantigan would have felt 
a great deal more uneasy as da 


y after day 
went by, and brought neither the 
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letter of 
submission, which was to satisfy Mrs. Fer- 
rier, nor the banknote, which was to gratify 
himself. The news on which he had lighted 
in the Cambrian Conservative might explain 
the delay. Eva had other things to think 
of, but that she could slip out of her papa’s 
fingers was now less likely than ever. Her 
very wealth would make her so far his pris- 
oner. He did not intend to be hard upon 
her. He would not mar her excellent 
chances. But she, on her side, must not be 
hard upon him. She must allow him what 
would make him quite independent of: all 


that Mrs. Ferrier could dofor him. Besides 


—and this was his second thought — would 
it not be as well to hesitate before —for 
better or worse — he gave his valuable self 
to Mrs. Ferrier ? She was somewhat old. 
She was not very rich, and, for aught he 
knew, she might have some oddities of tem- 
per about her. She certainly locked, when 
they had talked about Eva the other day, 
like one capable of disliking very stron, 
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eager interest in it. He opened it and 
read thus : — 


‘** Tremallyoc near Carnarvon, 
, 17th Sept., 1856. 

“ Srr, — I am commissioned by my client, 
Miss Roberts, to answer your letter of the 
10th, which was forwarded to her at her 
present abode, in a distant part of the coun- 
try. The purport of my writing at thjs 
time is to assure you, on her behalf, that she 
very greatly regrets having been the inno- 
cent means of leading you into a very seri- 
ous mistake. She has now been for some 
time fully aware that she is in no way con- 
nected either with Mrs. Roberts or yourself. 
For certain reasons, most highly creditable 
to her heart and head, she felt constrained 
to keep her discovery for a short time secret. 
To convince you that she is not seeking to 
evad> any duty by a despicable subterfuge, 
I may inform you that the large property 
| left her — as you may be aware — as the 

daughter of Susanna Roberts, has been 
| surrendered into the hands of the heir-at- 
|law, the evidence leaving no manner of 

doubt that your daughter, by Mrs. Roberts, 
‘really died in her early infancy. Miss 
Roberts desires me to say that she is sure 
you will see the propriety of not attempting 
any further communication with her. She 





| 





ly. 
She was not quite one of those women m _ also begs me to tell you that she will ob- 
possessed by an inordinate passion, allow it | serve the most perfect silence as to any fami- 
to quench all else besides in them. There ly matters which may have come to her 


was much more pride about her than, in a 
woman capable of inviting a man’s addresses, 
could have been considered er pe She 
might prove thoroughly capable of guarding 
her pecuniary independence. She might in- 
sist on holding the purse as long as she lived, 
and her death(for aught he knew) might 
leave him as poor as ever. So this affair, 
which had looked so promising but a few days 
ago, grew quite a dull concern in the much 
more brilliant prospect opened by the imagin- 
ary wealth of his supposed daughter. Indeed, 
our friend was seal half-inclined to take 
his pen in-hand, and write to poor Mrs. 
Ferrier in some such words as these: — 
‘‘ Madam, — I’ve considered about it, and 
it won’t do; and I should therefore advise 
you not to think any more about it.” But 
while the words lay yet unwritten in his 
brain, the post of the morning came in, and 
a couple of letters were presently lying on his 
table. The handwriting of one he knew very 
well. It wasa letter from Miss Varnish, 
By whom the other letter was written he 
had no idea. It looked like a lawyer’s, 
but the Carnarvon postmark bespoke his 


‘knowledge during her residence at Llyn- 
| bwllyn. , Ae letter contained a request for a 
/small sum of money. On your engaging not 
to renew this request, orin any other way to 
interfere with Miss Roberts, ten pounds 
shall be sent to any address you may name. 
Should you think fit to demand proof of a 
story in which you certainly have a right 
to feel interested, 1 shall be ready to af- 
ford it in the most satisfactory manner. 
“T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
L. Lewis.” 


The feelings with which Mr. M‘Quanti- 
gan read the foregoing may be well con- 
ceived, and the language in which those 
feelings found vent must certainly not be 
described» He could not doubt that it was 
‘all quite true. Indeed, he had wondered 
himself how Eva had obtained an education 
so utterly above her position as the 
daughter of poor Susanna. But he felt des- 
perately angry at what he considered a 
wanton imposition. He now recollected 
being struck with a certain circumstance 
| in the conduct of Eva. 
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It will be remembered by our readers that 
Miss March had held two interviews with the 
Irishman ; and the discovery that he was 
not her father had occurred after the for- 
mer, but before the latter. Hence the mis- 
erable shame which had overpowered her 
while thinking herself this wretched man’s 
daughter had given place (at their second 
meeting) to a somewhat haughty indepen- 
dence. How her pity for poor Mrs. Rob- 
erts had kept her from taking a full advan- 
tage of the happy discovery, we also know 
very well. Eva’s change of manner was 
too conspicuous to rest unnoticed by the 
sufficiently shrewd M‘Quantigan ; and more 
than once he had asked himself whether 
there might not have been some special 
cause for it. Now, rightly enough, he read 
that cause in the Welsh lawyer’s disclosure 
to him. Between their first and second 
meeting the girl had found out that she 
owed him no duty at all. But he guessed 
not so rightly when he went on to consider 
her motives for keeping up the illusion. 
He could not fancy but that some evil pur- 
pose must have actuated her. This is one of 
the ways in which the wickedly wise are 
taken in their own craftiness. They are so 
slow to suspect the existence of good’ mo- 
tives, that many a time they leave out of 
their calculations a very large element of hu- 
man behaviour. - But, ready as Miss March’s 
disproved father might be to comdemn her, 
it was not so easy to fix aught upon her. 
Only he felt that he had a lasting grudge 
against that young lady, of whom the 
Welsh lawyer, the better to guard her 
against further aggression, had spoken as 
though she still bore her discarded name 
of Roberts. 

But all this while his second letter was 
awaiting his attention. So comforting him- 
self with the thought that the vanishing 
away of “ Miss Roberts” must smooth his 
course with Mrs. Ferrier, he opened the 
letter, which was written by Miss Varnish. 
Of what he found therein it is likely that 
you have already a better idea than he had. 
But, it was plain enough when read : — 


“ Deverington Hall, Bridgewater, 
September 16th, 1856. 

“My Dearest Murpuy,—I write to 
you in the greatest trouble and misery. 
But a week ago, I was able to tell you how 
secure and comfortable a position I had 
got — or, rather, was going, before long, to 
get; and now a dreadful thing has hap- 
pened, which may overturn all my hopes, in 
overturning the fortunes of those on whom 
those hopes depend. I must tell you what 
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it is; because I apply to you (and I really 
feel I have a right to do so), to find out 
some way of preventing so much mischief. 
I do not know if I have ever spoken to you 
of an old woman at Chelford — (old lady, I 
suppose, many would call her, but I don’t) 
—an old — (any bad name which may oc- 
cur to you) —of the name of Torring. 
She is an old friend of Mrs. Campion’s ; 
and before the latter took to her queer way 
of avoiding everybody, I understand that 
there was a good deal of intimacy between 
them. Well, only last Saturday, I had 
been making some purchases in Chelford, 
and I was being driven home (you see, I 
have the use of the carriage already), when 
I met this hateful old witch, out walking. 
She looked at me, just as if she thought me 
some bad character (disgusting old thing! 
and stopped to favor me with some of her 
customary impertinence. I noticed that 
she had a companion with her; a ratker 
nice-looking girl (if she had not been so 
vulgarly stout): Mrs. Torring told me that 
she was a young lady from Wales: and 
one ‘shortly to be married.’ Of course, 
there was nothing in this to make the girl 
an object of any peculiar interest; and, 
but for what I am now going to tell you, I 
might, by this time, have forgotten that I 
had ever seen her. On Monday — that is, 
yesterday —I happened to hear from the 
gardener, that the young lady now living 
with Mrs. Torring was coming with Mrs. 
T.’s servant (who, hy the way, happens to 
be the gardener’s sister), to see the observa- 
tory and the gardens here. You will won- 
der what there was in this to rouse any 
great curiosity in me. But you will not 
wonder that my very peculiar and critical 
position at the Hall makes me alive to all 
sorts of dangers, and very vigilant over 
every person who might possibly be instru- 
mental in scheming against me, and I 
really thought the gardener’s manner be- 
tokened that the little excursion involved 
some secondary scheme. Old Mrs. Torring 
has the utmost spite against me; and the 
coming here of a person under her influ- 
ence was likely to forebode no good. In 
self-defence, therefore I was behind the ob- 
servatory when the young girl and the 
servant came there. Verily and indeed, I 
had not been suspicious without a cause. 
Think of my astonishment, and horror even, 
when I heard the woman address Miss 
March (that was the name which Mrs. Tor- 
ring had given her) as Miss Campion! 
And I soon learned, from broken speeches 
which reached my ears that this young 
lady was about to assume, or to have thrust 
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on her, the character of Mr. Campion’s elder 
brother’s daughter; and I know very well 
that the existence of such a personage 
would shat out my Mr. Campion from all 
rightful succession to the estate. I will 
not suppose that this girl’s pretensions are 
real and truthful. But I have told you 
before, that there is a family secret, which 
I have endeavoured (and hitherto quite 
vainly) to make my own, and I should think 
that the secret, whatever it may be, has 
been taken hold of by these people, and is 
going to be made the vehicle of some 
atrocious conspiracy. Unfortunately, I could 
not catch but a very little of what was said 
between the two. To have come within 
distinct hearing would have been to betray 
my presence to them. But, I did hear 
the woman—‘Patterson,’ her name is— 
very confidently tell the girl she called 
‘Miss Campion,’ that she would soon have 
her full rights — those modest rights includ- 
ing a recognition as the elder brother's 
daughter — and heiress ; and if this wicked 
conspiracy should succeed, the splendid 
chance which I considered mine, is gone, 
and I were a fool indeed, if I thought that 
any like it would ever come again. You, 
Murphy, are the only person of whom I 
can think as likely to help, or advise me. 
I want you to say, whether it would be well 
to meet this wicked imposture by some en- 
deavour to detect and defeat it; or whether 
it would be safer to leave it to detect itself. 
Mr. Campion is much too particular — that 
is, I mean, much too irresolute for me to 
expect energetic action from him, deeply as 
all his interests are involved in the matter. 
He would, most likely, by some blunder- 
ing concessions, ottle these plotters to 
strengthen their absurd story very materi- 
ally. You know, dearest Murphy, you owe 
me something. If this family are impovished 
and ruined by any pretended discovery, 
why, it is no good, after all, that I have ob- 
tained this situation here,in exchange for 
that which, on your account, I forfeited. 
And you must feel that you yourself are 
more likely to benefit by the success, than 
by the failure, of my own expectations. 
You may be able to discover something as 
to this Miss March (whom Mrs. Torring 
has evidently taken into her house, to ruin 
me), which may justify us all in rejecting 
her as a female Perkin Warbeck. Mrs. 
Torring said — what is more likely to be a 
lie than not—that the girl came from 
Wales. I may repeat to you, that she is 
passably ———e but for her being so 
stout. Her age one ‘would think to be 
nineteen or twenty. Now, write me a 
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comforting letter, dearest Murphy, and 
promise that you will aid me with advice in 
this. You have not found me backward in 
making sacrifices for your sake. 
“ Believe me, 
“ Dearest Murphy, 
* Yours in much distress ;- 
“Emma VARNISH.” 


It would not have mitigated the “ much 
distress ” of the writer, could she have seen 
how her letter was treated, as soon as it 
had been thoroughly read. M ’Quantigan 
dashed it angrily and contemptuously on 
the table. What the devil does she 
think that I can do about this Miss March, 
— April, May, or whatever her name is? 
Comes out of Wales? I think the Welsh 
were made to plague my life out altogether ! 
Every troublesome being comes of Wales! 
That Eva —for instance; I can’t think of 
that Miss March, at any rate, until the 
other matter is disposed of.” So he 
crumpled Miss Varnish’s letter in his pock- 
et, another time would serve for attending 
to.that, and once again turned his thoughts 
to that letter of the Welsh lawyer, and to its 
expected bearing on the affair with Mrs. 
Ferrier. 

The confident tone in which it had been 
penned, at first persuaded him that it con- 
tained no falsehood. Still, he now thought 
it might be untrue. Eva, enriched by Mr. 
Gryffyth’s bequest, had stronger reasons 
than ever for keeping at a distance her 
doubtful father. Again, if she were not in- 
deed his daughter — what had brought to 
pass the strange mistake, or deception, 
under which, for a while, she had certainly 
appeared as the child of the unhappy Su- 
sanna? That was a wonder which required 
accounting for; and, upon the whole, it 
seemed more likely that she should repu- 
diate such a parentage, when it rightfully 
attached to her, than that she should ever 
have acknowleded it, when it was not ac- 
cording to fact. There was much to make 
the former deception expedient ; there was 
no eonceivable thing to recommend the lat- 
ter — unless indeed, the anticipated heir- 
ship to Mr. Gryffyth might have consti- 
tuted the mainspring of all. 

The lawyer’s letter was not silent upon 
that inheritance. It told how, the mis- 
taken identity being acknowledged, the pro- 

erty bequeathed had been surrendered 
into the hands of its rightful owner. Now, 
the truth or falsehood of this statement 
would put to the test the truth or falsehood 
of the other thing. 

Mr. M‘Quantigan decided that he would 
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ascertain, by a personal visit, if no other 
way would serve him, whether such a sur- 
render of property had really been made. 
If it had, there was then no doubt that 
Eva, whoever she might be, was not the 
daughter of poor Susanna Roberts. So 
Mr. M ‘Quantigan, not caring to take a jour- 
ney into Wales. if he could avoid it, wrote 
a line to his friend at Bangor, who had or- 

anised that meeting at which Eva and 

rs. Roberts had attended; and asked 
him to inquire as to the present position 
and expected destination of the property of 
the late Mr. Gryffyth, of Tremallyoc. 

By the time he had written this note, the 
hour was come at which he had appointed 
again to call on Mrs. Ferrier. Now that 
his dream of possessing a rich daughter had 
all but melted away, the chance of having 
a rich wife’ was less than ever to be de- 
spised. He could now assure her that in 
taking him there would be no obnoxious 
daughter to take along with him- At the 
same time, he decided that he would not be 
more candid with her than was needful. 
If they made up matters finally that day, 
the dreaded step-daughter might be a 
useful bugbear hereafter, in case Mrs. 
M‘Quantigan (late Ferrier) should grow 
refractory on money matters, or prove 
otherwise not submissive to the conjugal 
yoke. Besides, Mr. Murphy had not prac- 
tised lying for so many years without know- 
ing that the less he said the likelier he was to 
be believed. So he went to Rosebery 
Villas, prepared to tell as much or as little as 
had newly come to his knowledge as the 
progress of circumstances might seem to 
recommend. 

Mrs. Ferrier was seated in her drawing- 
room, working in worsted, as we have seen 
her before. She was really very anxious to 
see the Irishman again; and when he 
came in, he was glad to find her as eager as 
behoved a love-sick lady of fifty-two. 

“ Well, Mr. M‘Quantigan ; pray sit down. 
I have thought you so long in calling again. 
It is—it is such a trouble to me when 
several days go by and I don’t see you. 
You know — you know how greatly I rely 
on you, and what an important trust I am 
placing in your hands.” 

“‘ My dear lady, if the time were my own 
it’s few would be the minutes I’d ever be 
away from you, and it’s never sorry you 
shall be. for trusting to me. ‘So then, you 
say you may put your happiness in my 
hands ?” 

“Indeed, I may say as much, Mr. 
M‘Quantigan. It is my happiness —it is 
my life, which I am now confiding to you ! 
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Then let me ask if you have heard any- 
thing more of Miss Roberts ? ” 

“ My dear, good, lovely lady, you needn’t 
fear her any more. I bring you to-day a 
positive assurance that she has cut off all 
chance of interfering with you, by her own 
act, by her own hand.” 

“Do you really say so? Oh, Mr. 
M ‘Quantigan! if indeed, you are not mis- 
taken, you make me the very happiest of 
women! I ought to be devoted to you all 
my life : I will be devoted to you all my life ! 
for I shall always look on you as the 
greatest comforter that was ever sent to me 
in all my life!” 

It may be considered that Mr. M ‘Quan- 
was rather rash in at once proceeding with 
this love-affair (as his imagination had 
made it). But let full justice be done him. 
Whatever might pass between him and 
Mrs. Ferrier that day, he could stop short 
of marrying her, in case there was a chance 
of extorting an income from Eva, after all. 
To her protestations of life-long devotion 
he made a suitable reply — 

“Bless you, sweet lady! And have no 
fear about Miss Roberts. Sure, I know 
what it is you’re afraid of. You don’t 
want ever to be saddled with her as your 
daughter.” 

“ That is the truth, indeed; that is the 
plain state of the case, Mr. M’Quantigan. 
Some one has told you, I see. You — you 
will not wonder that I rather felt a delicacy 
in saying so myself.” 

“ Ah, you dear, delicate creature! And 
how long have I to wait for that blessedets 
of blessed days, — my wedding-day ? ” 

“ Well, Mr. M‘Quantigan, if it all 
depends upon me, all I can do shall be done 
to hasten the day. I suppose it is partly a 
| question of money ; and, as I said before, I 
‘have a little ready money, and the greater 
! part of it (bound to you as I cmb, 1 aa 
| have the utmost pleasure in placing at. your 
' disposal, to hasten the day so much desire 
| by you.” 

‘Oh, give it me at once! Give it me at 
once, and I'll adore you all my life !” 

“ There shall be as little delay as possible, 
indeed, Mr. Quantigan. But you must not 
express yourself in quite such warm lan- 

|guage. Only think what Miss Roberts 
| would say, if she heard you!” 

| Much I should care, indeed, for her say- 
| ing!” 

| 3 Oh! now, Mr. M’Quantigan, for shame ! 
I shall begin to suspect your constancy, and 
| fear that you won’t make a very kind hus- 
|band. Poor Miss Roberts! To you, at all 
| events, she seems devoted in her heart.”- 
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“ Divil a bit ! She has gone and shaken | events on this occasion — had his feelings 


me off ; and it’s not me that'll have aught to 
do with her again — anyhow !” 

“ Oh, Mr. M‘Quantigan! What do you 
mean? You quite amaze me! Is this 
consistent with what you told me just 
now ?” ‘ 

“ Sure it is! —and why not? I say this 
Miss Roberts shan’t be any more in our way, 
at all!” 

“ Not, perhaps, in your way. But she is 
all the more likely, on that very account, 
to be most fearfully in my way.” 

“ Why, my blessed lady, won’t our two 
ways be soon all the same ?” 

“ Tdon’t altogether see that, Mr. M’Quan- 
tigan, I must say. But you agitate me more 
than I can well describe. Do, I beg of you, 
consider my feelings, and be more explict. 
You spoke, just now, as if you were to be 
married without delay. I do beseech 
you, state your real intentions in so many 
words.” 

Thus challenged, the Irishman dropped 
upon his knees, and clasped Mrs. Ferrier’s 
gown. 

“Then hereI lie, adorable creature, 
whose Christian name I have not the good 
fortune to know; here I lie,a miserable 
suppliant at your feet, until you say with 
your very own lips,‘I love you, and you 
may get - 

“ Mr. M‘Quantigan ! Come now, really ! 
I don’t want to find fault, — but you are 
really carrying a joke too far. You must 
not, indeed ! ” 

He interpreted this remonstrance as 
implying that, instead of asking for encour- 
agement on her side, he ought to consider 
it as already given, so he got up again on 
his feet, as quickly as he had just gone down 
upon his knees. 

“ Then it’s just this, dear old girl! Give 
me the money for the ring and the licence, 
and J’ll meet you in church any day you'll 
choose to name. Give me the money anda 
kiss. 

“ Sir! Mr. M‘Quantigan! Gracious !” 

‘*Won’t you really give mea kiss! I'll 
tell you why you won't. It’s just because 
you want me totake one for myself — that’s 
1t.” 

And, taken the kiss would have been, 
only Mrs. Ferrier, now frightened as well 
as astounded, darted back to the French 
window that opened into her garden. 
Another moment, and she would have 
opened it, and escaped out of the room. 
But no such necessity, after all, was laid 
upon her. Mr. M‘Quantigan—at all 





under very perfect control. And he now 
perceived either that he had made some 
strange mistake from the first, or that the 
lady, capricious beyond all reason, had 
found some fatal flaw in himself. For one 
or two minutes there they stood, mutually 
bewildered and astonished — she with her 
hand upon the window, he in the middle 
of the room —a tableau that, exhibited on 
any stage, would have drawn crowd upon 
crowd, to wonder and to laugh, right on for 
a century of nights. 

“T really — really, if you do not act more 
reasonably, must call out for assistance, Mr. 
M‘Quantigan.” 

“ Me act more reasonably !” replied the 
gentleman ; in a tone that savoured much 
more of the husband than of the lover ;— 
“it’s you that would dowell to be a little 
more reasonable madam. Do you call it a 
reasonable thing to encourage aman one 
minute, and then run screaming away from 
him the next ?” 

“ Encourage! I don’t know what you 
would say, Mr. M‘Quantigan. If you mean 
that I gave you any encouragement to 
address me, as youdid just now, it really is 
the most unfounded “3 

Oh, now, you'll never deny that you said 
a objection to that Miss Roberts was, the 

aving her for your daughter ? ” 

“ Of course, sir, I do not wish to deny it. 
I don’t know what you would found upon 
that. Indeed, I have the greatest aversion 
to receive Miss Roberts as a daughter ; and 
I thought I-had your assurance that I should 
never be forced to do so.” 

“ Well! and if you care to know, I'll tell 
you that Miss Roberts is no daughter of 
mine at all.” 

“Good gracious, Mr. M‘Quantigan ! As 
if I ever for a moment believed her to be so! 
I know her to be the daughter of a wretch 
named O‘Cullamore, who was never mar- 
ried to her mother, and, indeed, was trans- 
ported for the bigamy. I consider that a 
very sufficient reason for objecting to her as 
a daughter-in-law, and I trust my son will 
not complete the folly he meditates, after 
all.” 

M‘Quantigan’s wits were coming back to 
him by this time, and he was able to con- 
ceal a great part of his astonishment. 
How utterly mistaken he had been! And 
how warily he must behave, not to become 
inextricably entangled in falsehood. 

Mrs. Ferrier spoke again, without wait- 
ing for an answer on his part. 

“ At least, Mr. M‘Quantigan, I presume 
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you will not deny that there was some 
serious engagement between Miss Roberts 
and oom . 

Mr. M‘Quantigan paused, as one about 
to throw a stake. It would surely be 
safest to confirm what Mrs. Ferrier already 
believed. If he denied iit, she — 

unce upon the real explanation of his 
brief acquaintance with Eva; and then 
she would wash her hands of him alto- 
gether. Otherwise, though he was not to 
be rewarded with herself, he might possibly 
make a very good thing of the connection, 
even now. So he answered : — 

“Yes, Mrs. Ferrier; it is, indeed, true 
that there was something between us; but, 
as I said before, she has cast me off; she 
won’t have any more to say to me.” 

“Is it possible ? Possible, indeed! Why 
should I ask? nothing she does ought in 
any to way surprise me.” 

“ Believe me, Mrs. Ferrier, the fault is 
every bit her own.” 

“ Oh! I don’t in the least degree, doubt 
that, Mr. M‘Quantigan. I need no man- 
ner of assurance to convince me of that ; 
and as far as you are concerned, I van only 
congratulate you on so fortunate an escape. 
But you misunderstood me most frightfully 
just now. Ido hope you have not inad- 
vertently named the matter to any one 
besides ourselves.” 

“ Never, ma’am, upon my oath!” and it 
may be as well to say that, in saying this, 
he uttered no perjury. <A few boastful 
hints he may have dropped now and then ; 
but Mrs. Ferrier’s name had never escaped 
him in any such association. “ Never, 
ma’am, upon my oath!” he accordingly 
said; “and I’d gladly serve you now, in 
any way I could.” 

“Thank you, Mr. M‘Quantigan! And 
I certainly gathered from you, that for Miss 
Roberts to throw you aside was the ver 
last thing she was likely to do. At all 
events, I became more and more convinced 
what a wicked young woman she must be. 
And, though, I find myself mistaken in the 
idea that, she will ever become your wife, it 
would, indeed, be a shameful thing to 
desire that any honest man should take 
her; yet, so much having passed between 
you, it is possible that you may assist me in 
proving how unfit she is to be my son’s 
wife. My son, I grieve to say, is so blindly 
infatuated, that nothing, short of most posi- 
tive proof will have any kind of influence 
with him.” 

“Mrs. Ferrier, believe me when I say 
I hate the wicked creature, and I'll help 
you all I can to expose her.” 
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“T desire it only as a matter of duty, 
of strict duty, Mr. M‘Quantigan. You 
shall see some papers, which contain this 
wretched girl’s history, and then you'll see 
my reasons more clearly still.” 

Mr. M‘Quantigan felt a real curiosity 
to see the papers of which Mrs. Ferrier 
spoke; but it struck him that he had 
better not do so just now. They might 
contain a few facts of which it would be 
serviceable, for the present, to affect ig- 
norance. He had not yet irrevocably de- 
cided what he should do. Eva might be 
his daughter, after all; and — for the one 
included the other almost as a matter of 
course — she might be in assured possession 
of all Mr. Gryffyth’s wealth ; in which posi- 
tion, she, and not Mrs. Ferrier, was the 
person by whom to gain. Indeed, Mrs. 
Ferrier’s heart would very likely soften in 
her favour, were she known to be a wealthy 
heiress; and she might become as anxious 
to promote, as now to prevent, the marriage 
of Miss Roberts with her son ; and then, it 
would constitute no claim upon her grati- 
tude, to have aided in hindering it. Eva's 
possible father had no fear, if she should 
prove rich and his daughter, but that he 
should obtain a share in her riches. It was 
not on her affection, but on her aversion, 
that his hopes depended. She would buy 
him out of ~ way; as a man buys up a 
noisy tavern, or an unsightly cottage, that 

ils the quiet or the beauty of his gardens. 

ut it was as well to dispose of that ques- 
tion before incurring the trouble, and possi- 
bly the danger, which might arise from any 
new revelations. So he begged Mrs. Fer- 
rier to excuse him for that day, as he had 
an engagement awaiting him. On Satur- 
day —or, at any rate on Monday — he 
would ask to be indulged with a sight of 
those papers. 

“ Well, Mr. M‘Quantigan, I am aware 
that your time must be most valuable to 
many others beside myself. Only let me 
say how very much I rely on you, and how 
gratefully, substantially grateful, you will be 
sure to find me.” 

“Believe me, I go devoted to your in- 
terests, above everybody else’s, Mrs, Fer- 
rier; though you send me away with an 
aching heart — indeed, you do.” 

**Hush, pray now, Mr. M:Quantigan. 
It’s not that I would be wanting in respect 
to you; but I am come to that time of life 
when one should rest content with one’s 
present condition.” 

“ Well, well — forgive me, dear madam. 
You have no idea where Miss Roberts is at 
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present? 1 have none.” 
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‘* Not unless she be with her friends, the 
Ballows, at Minchley. You might do well 
to inquire. But, if she is with them, possi- 
bly she may not go by the name of Miss 
Roberts. Indeed, I fancy she would find a 
change of name rather convenient at this 
time. Perhaps she goes by the name 
which, until lately, she always bore, Miss 
March.” 

“ Miss’ March!” and the hat which Mr. 
M‘Quantigan had taken in his hand, fell out 
of it on to the floor. “ Miss March! And 
do you say that this Miss Roberts ever went 
by the name of Miss March ? 

“ Yes, always; until, as you'll see, when 
you look at those papers I spoke of, she was 
found out to be the daughter, the illegiti- 
mate daughter — the illegitimate daughter 
of a Welshman of the name of Roberts. 
Did you ever hear her spoken of ?” 

“ T cannot say ! it struck me asif Ihad. I 
shall very likely be better able to tell you, 
when I see you again. Now, good bye, 
Mrs. Ferrier; and I'll lose no time in satis- 
fying you on this, and every other matter.” 

And he took his leave, and was gone. 
What an interview it had been! And by 
what a mere accident — it almost made him 
tremble to think —had the most important 
fact of all been given to his knowledge. 
The utter collapse of his matrimonial aspir- 
ings was already as a thing which had hap- 
pened to him long ago; so much of stran- 
ger matter had superseded it. Could it 
verily be that “‘ Miss March,” the subjeet of 
his desteopotshion friend’s profuse forebod- 
ings, was one and the same with that “ Miss 
Roberts,” dread of whom appeared the 
animating principle of Mrs. errier’s ac- 
tions ? Seated again in the coffee-room of 
his hotel, Mr. M'Cuantigan drew out Miss 
Varnish’s letter with a much more respect- 
ful handling, than that with which he had 
crammed it in. 

Of course, it did not escape him that Miss 
Varnish was paltering with truth when she 
expressed so firm a conviction that Eva’s 
pretensions to be a Campion were all 
dée@eitful ones. The writer was inwardly 
convinced that the claim would prove true, 
and was in agony of terror at the utter ruin 
which ‘the acknowledgment of such rights 
would bring to her own expectations. The 
Irish friend of Miss Varnish felt sure al- 
ready that there was some truth in Eva’s 
new pretensions. The contradictory mys- 
tery which over-shadowed her might well 
have such an issue as that. However, he 
had already written to ascertain if there 
was any lingering chance of claiming Eva 
as his daughter. He must forthwith write, 
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and get either substantiated or disproved 
the identity of Miss March with Miss Rob- 
erts. So he wrote off to Miss Varnish that 
day, informing her that he verily believed 
he could aid her — that is, could expose the 
futility of Miss March’s pretensions. Only, 
he required for that end a certain service 
at Miss Varnish’s own hands. Would she 
take the earliest possible opportunity of see- 
ing this young “ pretender,” and turn the 
conversation between them to North Wales, 
and carefully remember and record the 
plaees in that region with which Miss March 
declared herself familiar? M‘Quantigan 
imposed this service on his old friend Emma 
with perfect confidence. He was well as- 
sured (and so he told her), that she had not 
committed herself to any open hostility with 
Mrs. Torring’s young friend. So he waited, 
very confident that he should quickly know 
whether, indeed, her enemy and Mrs. Fer- 
rier’s enemy were one person or two. 

This day was Thursday, and let Miss 
Varnish be as prompt and as speedy as she 
might, an answer from her could hardly 
reach him until Monday. In fact, it did 
not come to him until the Tuesday. But 
his letter of inquiry as to the property in 
Wales was answered by the Saturday. It 
was the common talk at Tremallyoc (so 
M‘Quantigan’s Bangor friend wrote to tell 
him), and, indeed, throughout a very wide 
circle in Carnarvonshire, that Mr. Gryf- 
fyth’s will had been executed under a very 
strange mistake; but that the innocent 
usurper, known as Miss Roberts, had 





appealed to the heir-at-law to rescue her 
| out of her afflicting position ; and that he, 
|not behind her in an upright generosity, 
had arranged matters very justly and rea- 
| sonably. 

Having read this, M‘Quantigan put aside, 
once ond for good, any further idea of 
thrusting himself on Eva. He was quite 
disposed, on his own account, to become her 
enemy ; and horrid purposes, which were to 
attain a fixed shape —— already 
floated indistinctly before him. It must be 
/remembered that this man had not only 
been a criminal before the law; he came of 
|arace by whom the sanctity of human life 
| is held in little account. e do not speak 
of his being an Irishman, but of his being 
'an Orangeman. [Since we began to write 
| this story, some Liverpool Orangemen have 
shown their respect for the Decalogue by 
|threatening the life of a bishop on Sun- 
| day !] 

The blood of Mrs. Ferrier’s new ally had 
| run, for several generations, in the veins of 
}men to whom the life of every Romanist 
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was a little less sacred than that of a wolf. 
The brutal ascendancy had made murder 
easy im conception. 

On Tuesday, the 23rd of September, 
there came, as we said, an answer from 
Miss Varnish. We had better give it as it 
was written by her: — 


“Deverington Hall, September 21, 1856. 





“DEAREST Murpuy,— It was not until | 
late in the afternoon of yesterday that I | 
could manage to call and see Miss March | 
(for I do not admit her ridiculous claim to | 
any other title). I had no difficulty in get- 
ting her into conversation, for I do not think 
she has any conception of my having over- 
heard her scheming with that woman Pat- 
terson, last Monday. Indeed, I contrived 
to meet her, as if by accident, that very 
day; and in quite an innocent manner, I 
mentioned the observatory. However, I 
talked about North Wales, as you desired ; 
and she let fall that she had stayed a short 
time near Carnarvon; she mentioned a 
place which (to spell it as pronounced) is 
called ‘ Thlinbuthlin,’ but which she was so 
obliging as to spell for me, —‘ Double L, 
Y, N, B, double U, double L, Y, N. This 
I wrote down, — laughingly, of course — 
before her own eyes. She also mentioned 
a place called ‘ Tremallyoc.’ I could see 
that theré was a great deal respecting her 
adventures in those places, of which it did 
not suit her ladyship to speak. It might be 
well for you to go and enquire there. It 
should be no manner of expense to you. 
I suppose Miss March intends to keep her 
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which had appeared to Mr. M‘Quantigan a 
likely thing, from the moment that Mrs. 
Ferrier had mentioned Eva under the name 
of Miss March. To Mrs. Ferrier, therefore, 
he at once betook himself, still keeping his 
resolution to tell her less or more of the 
truth, as the great principle of expediency 
might appear to dictate. He found her 
eager to see him as before, and this time he 
was under no delusion as the cause of her 
eagerness. He did not purpose telling her 
that Eva was assuming kindred with the 
Campion family. If she heard of such 
claims, and were led to believe them, there 
would at once be an ending of her great 
objection to Eva as a daughter-in-law, and 
a consequent ending of any profit to be 
gained by him in preventing the marriage. 
Of course, the first question she asked him 
was, whether he could favour her with any 
news. His answer was, that he had discov- 
ered (after a great deal of trouble in in- 
quiring, he said,) that Eve was living at 
Chelford, in Somersetshire, under her as- 
sumed name of Miss March, and (he also 
gathered) “up to her old tricks.” 

“ Indeed, Mr M‘Quantigan! Up to her 
old tricks? Leading foolish people to be- 
lieve in her, and setting families at variance, 
I shouldn’t wonder !” 

“ Madam, that’s just what I hear entirely. 
The friend and relation who writes to me, 
tells me that this Miss Mareh has got into 
the house of an old lady, and is trying to 
wheedle her out of all her property.” 

“ Just what I should expect, Mr. M‘Quan- 
tigan! I grieve to say it,—just what I 





foolish pretensions to herself and the ser-| should expect. I think that old lady, who- 
vant, until some opportunity offers; until,|ever she is, ought to be cautioned at 
for instance, Mr. Herbert Campion comes | once.” 
home, — in about a month’s time. So, you | «We must be careful how we act, my 
see, we may find time to trip her up before- | dear madam. That girl is more artful than 
hand. ‘t was good of you, dearest Mur- | you would ever believe.” 
phy, to answer my letter so quickly, and to| ‘Believe! There’s scarcely any wicked- 
enter so warmly into my troubles. But I | ness that I should not believe of her, and I 
was sure you would. I shall never forget know, but too well, that she’s just the most 
you, be my fate what it will, | artful creature in existence.” 
“ Yours ever affectionately, And Mrs. Ferrier thought within herself, 
“EmMA VARNISH.” | what a blessing it was that she had per- 
| suaded Richard to promise a certain delay in 
“ P. S. — As you seem to have some idea | marrying. He would evade the promise, 
that you know Miss March,’ I will briefly | no doubt of it. He would find some quib- 
describe her to you. As I said before, she | ble, whereby to esca But it had pre- 
is somewhat stout. She has ‘golden brown’| vented his taking Miss March to wife at 
hair; large (unpleasantly large) brown | once. He, probably, would defer the crown- 
eyes; areally good complexion (fair), but | ing folly until January; and before then 
with a great deal too much colour in her | this wicked young woman, unconscious, very 
cheeks. She has a dashing boldness of'| likely, how closely she was watched, would 
manner that some people like.” get herself into some scrape, not to be for- 
| given by even the deluded Richard. 
This letter fully established the identity; We may just observe that Mrs. Ferrier 
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and her ally now always spoke of Eva as 
Miss March, thereby avoiding confusion. 

“ She’s so artful,” assented M‘Quantigan 
to the lady’s last remark, “that I feel sure 
and certain she must be nothing better than 
a Papist in disguise.” 

“ Well, indeed, Mr. M‘Quantigan! I 
wonder that idea never before struck me. 
Yes, certainly, I should really think she 
must be a female Jesuit.” 

“ And ought we to be particular in deal- 
ing with such people as that, Mrs. Ferrier ? 
Is it right to apply ordinary rules to our 
method of getting rid of such enemies to 
society ? ” 

“‘ Tshould think not, indeed, Mr. M‘Quan- 
tigan. We must, when we have such wick- 
ed people to deal with, do many things 
which, in themselves, are very painful. 
Have you told me all that your correspond- 
ent tells you about this wretched, aban- 
doned girl?” 

Pretty nearly, Mrs. Ferrier. I’m sorry I 
can’t show you the letter. But it contains 
one or two little matters of business which 
my friend does not authorise me to devulge. 
She a says, besides, “that Miss March 
has already shocked all decent people in the 
town by her behaviour in attracting gentle- 
men, and such other things.” 

“ Just what I should il thought, Mr. 
M‘Quantigan. Tallies exactly with another 
account which I had of her. That poor 
old lady! I really don’t feel easy when I 
think what that girl may be doing to her. 
Robbing her may not be the worst.” 

“ She just deserves to be hanged, Mrs. 
Ferrier.” ; 

“ Well, indeed, you’re not far wrong, Mr. 
M‘Quantigan. Oh, I would give myself to 
be hanged; I would be hanged over and 
over again, rather than my foolish son 
should marry this infamous creature.” 

Mr. M:Quantigan waited a second or 
two; then looked at her very eagerly, and 
spoke slowly : — 

“ Then, Mrs. Ferrier; you really would 
do something, and risk something, to make 
this marriage that you dread impossible ?” 

“ That I would, Mr. M‘Quantigan. I be- 
seech you, accept my assurance in the full- 
est and strongest sense. If you hesitate to 
do so,— I told you before I had a little 
money at my disposal; well, then, I will 
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in all the time to come, and not only for the 
present ?” 

“ To be sure I do, Mr. M‘Quantigan. I 
want to have matters so arranged that this 
marriage cannot be. I think it can be done, 
but only by an extreme course, and that ex- 
treme course, I think, we are justified in 
taking.” 

“ We are, my dear madam. But would 
you wish to know my = when I have had 
time to settle upon it ?” 

“ Why, I rather think no, Mr. M‘Quanti- 
gan. I will leave it all in your hands, and 
shall only wish to be assured that you have 
fairly succeeded.” 5 

Two possible ways occurred to her in 
which the gentleman might earn his £400 
at her hands. He might pursue his old ad- 
vantage with Miss March (as understood 
by her from Mrs. Dowlas’s letter), and 
drive her into a marriage with himself, or 
he might establish a watch on her present 
proceedings, and find her out in some sort 
of wickedness which would overthrow her 
character beyond every chance of re-estab- 
lishing it. Mrs. Ferrier thought that she 
should be furthering either scheme, rather 
by her ignorance than by her connivance. 

“ Then,” presently replied her Hibernian 
ally, “ you'll never & changing - mind 
when the thing is done? You'll never be 
for finding fault, or complaining that I’ve 

gone too far for you?” 

“ Pray do not suspect me of any such un- 
grateful feelings, Mr. M’Quantigan. AsI 
said before, I give up every other consid- 
eration to this one. And, now Mr M‘Quan- 
tigan, if you remember, I was to show you 
some papers connected with this wretched 
young woman. You will see how she first 
became acquainted with our family, and 
what a very different return we deserved 
from her from that which she is actually mak- 
ing. And you'll also see how she came to find 
her real relations: — those people in North 
Wales.” 

And Mrs Ferrier opened her drawer, and 





| took out her brother-in-law’s famous narra- 
| tive, and also a copy of the letter which 
| Mr. Dowlas had written to her from Llyn- 

bwllyn. These documents she p=t into Mr. 
M‘Quantigan’s hands ; and, with them, he 

| he returned to his temporary home. 

They would have been much more in- 


place £400 in your hands, and consider my- | teresting to him to read, only that he knew 


self your debtor over and above for life, if 


you can contrive to make this marriage an 
impossible one.” 

‘“‘ It shall be done, Mrs. Ferrier! It shall 
all be done! You want to feel yourself safe 


already how much of their contents had 
|been founded on a serious mistake. The 
| most interesting point was the singular oc- 
| ° e ° 

currence of the name of Campion in the his- 
tory. That circumstance might, indeed, 
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have suggested to Eva the idea of claiming 
to be Mr. Campion’s daughter. But she 
had given great proof of her sincerity in 
thus claiming. She had abandoned the am- 
ple fortune which was hers as the — 
of Susanna Roberts. Bitter enemy of Eva’s, 
though he was, and strongly as his interests 
inclined him to injure her to the utmost, he 
did her justice in this respect. He believed 
that she was no impostor at all. 

On the following day a age the 
24th), he wrote to Miss Varnish, as fol- 
lows : — 


> 


“ Dear Emma, — My great regard for 
you has led me to make inquiries about this 
Miss March, and now, to be very candid 
with you, — if you wish to protect yourself 
from her, you must be prepared for the 
strongest measures. You had better put 
away all thought of ridding yourself of her 
by convicting her of being an impostor. I 
have the very strongest reasons for believ- 
ing, that if, indeed, she be not the other 
Mr. Campion’s daughter, she will succeed in 
making it appear so. Now, my dear Emma, 
out of old friendship, I am willing to help 
you in this most serious difficulty ; for, as 
you justly forbode, if these claims are once 
established, in all probability the elder 
brother will re-assume his position ; and Dev- 
erington Hall, if it continue your home at 
all, will never have you for its mistress. 
Now, I will not suppose you such a fool, 
Emma, that you will allow a small scruple 
to bar you out of such very good prospects. 
I repeat, that I am willing and anxious, for 
your sake, to help you in this thing. But 
you must help me to doit. Perhaps as Miss 
March is stout, her constitution may not be 
good. Perhaps her strange way of comin 
to Chelford, and holding consultations wit 
servants, &c., may betoken some aberration 
of intellect ; and it might be an act of chari- 
ty to place her in some quiet retreat. You 
will do well to think of this. 

“ Your disinterested friend, 
“ Murpuy M’QUANTIGAN.” 





On Saturday, the 27th of the month, 


there came this rather discouraging ans- | 


wer: — 
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my mind to lead this wretched life of depen- 
dence, until I die. I sometimes wish that I 
had made up my mind to it from the very 
beginning. Perhaps, if I had given as 
much time and trouble to the fitting myself 
for a good situation, as I have to concealin 
my unfitness, I might have been happy an 
thriving in a humble way, and have had no 
secrets to burden me. This would have 
been a useful reflection to me ten years 
ago; but it can profit me little now. 1 must 
sink or swim, as the waters run, having 
drifted out of reach of the shore. It a 
pears as if I must sink; for I cannot remain 
long with this family in my present capacity, 
and another comfortable situation it may be 
hard to find. So, thank you, dear Murphy, 
for your readiness to help me; but I dare 
not accept such help as you appear to pro- 
pose.” 
“ Your still loving, 
“ EMM.” 


Mr. Murphy was brought to a standstill 
by this letter. Much as Miss Varnish 
dreaded the idea of disappointment and 
poverty, she dreaded the thought of crime 
still more. It suited M:Quantigan to have 
her believe that, in her interests only was 
he ready to take measures against Miss 
March; and he began to consider, since 
those interests were not strong enough to 
overcome her scruples, whether any strong- 
er influence could be brought to bear upon 
them. It was expedient that the crime, on 
which he had thoroughly determined, should 
be committed with Miss Varnish’s assist- 
ance. She might act as a decoy to get Eva 
into the desirable situation; moreover, she 
might prove a mosi useful scapegoat, should 
after suspicions arise, to bear the weight of 
any accusation. He knew the heart of this 
woman. She loved him, and would hate 
any rival. Mrs. Ferrier bad strangely im- 
agined him to be the lover of Miss March. 
If Miss Varnish could be inoculated with 
the same idea, her languid jealousy of Eva 
might be stirred into a jealousy very differ- 
ent in its origin and kind. And this 
brought our Irishman to another matter ; 
how had Mrs. Ferrier been led into that 
strange mistake of imagining that he had 
stood in such a relationship with Eva? He 


__“ Dearest Murry, — Your desperate | put the two things together, and began to 
ideas are really alarming tome. Ofcourse, | see a way of compassing his evil end by 


desirous as I am of securing my threatened 
prospects, I could not venture on any such 
perilous step as you seem to hint at. And 
you must be mocking me, to propose any 


taking them together. On Monday, the 
29th of the month, he again visited Mrs. 
Ferrier, for the purpose of ascertaining 
who, or what, had inspired her with so mis- 


such thing. Ifthe story be tiue, as you, taken a notion, and of following up a plan 


really appear to believe, I must make up| which will be shown in his own conversation. 


| 
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Mrs. Ferrier, after some little pressing on 
his own side, put into his hand the letter she 
had received, almost a month before, from 
Mrs. Dowlas.’ That letter, as we know, allud- 
ed to Mr. M‘Quantigan in terms not the most 
respectful. But Murphy was only too 
thankful to the writer for having failed‘ to 
identify him with Bryan O‘Cullamore, well 
known by her in former days at Liverpool. 
He grinned to himself as he read the letter 
over. ‘ Now, bless your sweet disposition, 
my dear,” he said internally, “ that is sure 
to think the worst of everybody at all times, 
— I recognize the charitable heart of my 
good and dear sister Jane. Anybody less 
prompt at thinking evil would have pounced 
upon the truth. Thank you, my dear, for 
not doing so.” 

Then he returned the letter to Mrs. Fer- 
rier. “I.do assure you, ma’am,” he said, 
“that if anything was not as it should be, 
Miss March, and not I, was in the wrong.” 

“ That I believe, as a matter of course, 
Mr. M‘Quantigan. But tell me—I am 
fearfully anxious to know — how are you 
getting on in the matter which I have so 
much at heart ?” 

““ Why, to be candid with you, Mrs. Fer- 
rier, not very well. I was telling you, the 
other day, that I had a friend near Chel- 
ford, who had seen Miss March. Perhaps 
you remember ? ” 

“T am very little likely to forget, Mr. 
M‘Quantigan; and I certainly remember 
very well.” 

“My friend, as I told you, had conceived 
a very bad opinion of the young woman. 
But—there’s no setting bounds to her 
tricks’'— she has actually had the address to 
gain my friend —a good, but rather simple 
sort of lady — to gain her to her own side. 
And Miss Varnish, that is my esteemed 
friend’s name, is quite persuaded that she 
has been mistaken; and, as amends for 
what she thinks to have been a foolish pre- 
judice, is resolved to stand by her against 
all her enemies. And if anything were 
said or done against Miss March, this weak, 
well-meaning lady would be down upon 
everybody who had a hand in it. We are 
beaten, Mrs. Ferrier, hopelessly beaten ; 
unless we can convince this good soul what 
a viper she is warming in her bosom.” 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear! There surely is 
some witchcraft in the girl! But I'll fight 
her to the utmost extremity, Mr. M‘Quan- 
tigan ; there surely must be a way of open- 
ing your friend’s eyes.” 

“ You can do it, Mrs. Ferrier. I doubt 
whether J could.” 
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“T, rather than you? I, who am a 
stranger ?” 

“ Yes, Mrs. Ferrier, and I will freely tell 
you what Imean. We have spokenalready 
of —of the transient influence which this 
deceiving young woman exercised over me. 
The matter is very freely and tersely 
spoken of in this letter, written by Mrs. 

ane Dowlas. Now, it would be a some- 
what delicate matter for me to speak of 
this; but you, if you would, might write 
and warn Miss Varnish against the friend- 
ship she seems to be making; and you 
might enclose Mrs. Dowlas’s letter, to show 
that you do not speak out of your own head. 
The letter does, indeed, speak of the girl as 
‘Miss Roberts,’ but, with what my friend 
already knows, she will not find much diffi- 
culty in believing that they are one and the 
same.” 

After one or two more discussions that 
day, Mrs. Ferrier agreed to do as she was 
counselled ; and on the morrow it was done. 
Her own letter to Miss Varnish was very 
brief; it simply consisted in an assurance 
that Miss March and Miss Roberts were one 
and the same, and in a caution against the 

oung woman, as sure to repay the purest 

indness with the foulest ingratitude. 
M‘Quantigan, meantime, wrote also a very 
brief note to the same lady. He told her 
that, of course, it must be as she pleased ; 
his desire of efficiently helping her contin- 
ued the same. He was not greatly aston- 
ished when, on Friday, the 3rd of October, 
he got this letter from his Emma: — 


“My Dear Murpny,— You are very 
right, and I was a fool to have any such 
scruples. Let us get rid of her in any way 
we can; only let me know your wishes, 
and I will take any trouble and run any 
risk to forward them. I control myself. 
and keep good friends with her. 

“ Your, 
“ Emma.” 


This letter was answered by return of 
ost. And one or two more letters passed 
etween the correspondents in the course 

of the next week. But, instead of copying 
them here, we shall leave them to be dis- 
covered in the events which were now be- 
ing hurried on by them. 

On the afternoon of Saturday, the 11th 
of October, Mr. M‘Quantigan made an- 
other call on Mrs. Ferrier. It was the fifth 
of his memorable interviews with her. One 
interview more —strange, awful, and 
threatening, but more so to him than to 
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her — were these two persons destined to 
have, and then they were to see one an- 
other no more. ' ' 

“ Mrs. Ferrier,” he now said, “I have 
made up my mind — feeling myself justified 
by the necessity —to start on my expedi- 
tion to-morrow.” 

“You go — where, Mr. M‘Quantigan ? ” 

a! = iis Ferrier, into Somersetshire. 
I hope — to put a long ending to all your 
troubles.” 

“ Oh, I pray that you may be successful, 
Mr. M‘Quantigan !” 

“ Nor do I doubt that I shall. But I 
want to have a night in London. OrI am 
not sure”—and he lowered his voice — 
“whether it will be wise to go the most 
direct way.” 

“Perhaps not. Well, I am prepared, 
over and above what I promised, to pay all 
the expenses of your journey.” 

“ Could you let me have twenty pound’ 
at once ?” 

“ Yes, if I have as much in the house. I 
will see.” The amount was found, and 
“ And now, Mrs. Ferrier, 
Ive taken the liberty to ask my correspond- 
ents to send any of my letters, after to- 
day, to your house here; you don’t ob- 
ject ?” 

“Not at all, Mr. M‘Quantigan. I am 
only too glad to oblige you in any way.” 

“ There’s a friend of mine, just written a 
pamphlet exposing the Jesuits. You’d do 
me a favour, my dear madam, if you’d read 
and recommend it. It'll reach you, I 
shouldn’t wonder, to-morrow, or Monday. 
It’ll come, very likely, in a common en- 
velope, addressed to me— pray open it! 
And now, good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, Mr. M‘Quantigan! and I 
trust, when we meet again, you will have 
to congratulate me.” 

“TI shouldn’t wonder. Or it may reach 
you through the papers beforehand. Good- 
bye!” and he was gone. 

And now, for the very first time, it did 
occur to Mrs. Ferrier that she might have 
tusted this man too far. The idea ‘did cross 
her, could he intend cutting the knot by 
any sort of crime? Then she reflected 
that it was a little absurd to transfer the 
ideas of another age and country to the se- 
pure and self-resfrained society in which 
she lived and moved herself. Doubtless, if 
the Irishman talked as if violence were 
meditated, it was but his rough and down- 
= way of putting matters. That wicked 

March was vulnerable enough by 
moral weapons. There could be no reason 
for assailing her with any act which would 
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put her enemies in the wro Mrs. Fer- 
rier need not, and would not, vex herself 
with ~~ such ridiculous fancies. 

But the next day was to her an anxious 
and tiresome Sunday. A certain dread of 
being alone crept over her; and in the 
afternoon she took a fly, and drove to call 
on an invalid friend at Warwick, proposing 
to remain for the night in that friend’s 
house; and her company was gladly and 
readily accepted. It was drawing towards 
the evening of the following day (Monday) 
when she got back to her Send at Leam- 
ington. On her table was lying a letter 
addressed to Mr. M‘Quantigan. But the 
transparency of the envelope displayed 
some printed characters inside. It was 
surely the pamphlet which Mr. Murphy 
had told her to expect, and which he had 
so earnestly asked her to read. She had 
not much desire to read it; but anything 
was welcome which could afford some di- 
version to her thoughts. So she at once 
tore open the envelope, and got at the con- 
tents of it. 

There was no such thing as a pamphlet. 
The printed paper appeared as if cut out of 
a newspaper. On the side she first saw 
were several fragmentary advertisements. 
She turned it round, and read on the re- 
verse. It entirely consisted of one para- 
graph, and these were the words : — 


“Fartat* Accent From CHLORO- 
FORM. — On Monday last, an inquest was 
held at the “ Three Screws” Tavern, in 
Camden Town, on the body of a young wo- 
man, of the name of Mary Smith. It ap- 
pears that the unfortunate deceased suffered 
frequently from neuralgia; and that she 
was in the habit of. seeking relief from 
chloroform. On the fatal night she seem- 
ingly imbibed an overdose of the dangerous 
preparation, and thereby met her/ untimely 
death. An open bottle of chlogoform was 
found beside her bed. The medi¢al man in 
attendance deposed that any quantity of 
this anesthetic, beyond a limited amount, 
would infallibly kill the inhaler of it. Ver- 
dict — Accidental Death.” 


With feelings she never could have an- 
alysed up to her dying day, Mrs Ferrier 
took hold of the letter, which the envelope 
had also contained ; for a letter, though not 
a long one, it proved to be. Thus was it 
written : — 


“ DeaREsT Murpuy,—I think there 
will be time for you to receive this before 
you start from Leamington. I send you a 
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very comforting and encouraging extract, 
which has caught.my eye in a newspaper. 
It proves the wisdom of the means devised 
by us. Rely on my having all ready. To 
make all sure, I will just recapitulate the 
directions already given. Stop, on your 
way from Bridgewater, before you come to 
the great gates of D —— Hall, at a gate in 
the wood. Enter inside (it is never locked) ; 
turn into a by-path— first turning on the 
right ; that will take you to a doorin a 
wall, which will happen to be unlocked. 
Go into the garden, turn to the right, and 
you will find yourself in front of the house. 
Enter by a glass door, at which you will 
see a light; go through a vestibule, up a 
pair of stairs, and the very first door (on 
the left hand) will be the door. She will 
certainly come here on Monday. Perhaps 
it will be as well for me not to see you. 
, “ Yours. 
“EK” 


And now there burst upon Mrs. Ferrier’s 
mind, in all its appalling certainty, the 
knowledge that a great and dreadful crime 
was on the very brink of its accomplish- 
ment, and that she stood in the position of 
instigator and first contriver of it. 

Eva was to be murdered — murdered 
that very night, in a way which would 
make it appear that she had died by her 
own incaution. Fearful, in thaf moment, 
were the thoughts of Eva’s unrelenting, 
but not designedly cruel enemy. And her 
thoughts — when first she awoke from the 
black stupor into which that awful letter 
had cast her — her thoughts took shape in 
the conviction not to be resisted by her: 
“ A few hours will make me a murderer!” 

Yes, indeed ; no way of escape appeared. 
The shadow of that night, in which the 
horrid deed was to be done, was descending 
on the earth already; and the murderers 
and their victim were very far away. Mur- 
derers! But how could she exempt herself 
from the fearful title? True it was, she 
had never desired, never intended, a crime 
like this. In her utmost anger against Eva, 
such an idea had never crossed her brain 
for one instant. But she could not, on that 
plea, account herself excusable now. On 
parting with M‘Quantigan two days before, 
it had struck her that he talked like one 
who had some lawless enterprise in hand. 
Now, she only marvelled that his whole 
design had not been patent to her thoughts 
at once. It ought to have been, and it 
would have been, but that her one idea had 
driven her beyond the bounds of j 


— 
and reason. She had given an evil spirit 
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dominion over her; and it was going to 
cast her down into an abyss of blood. Would 
anybody, knowing how all had happened, 
account her scatheless of the murder ? 
Could she venture to declare as much of 
herself? What knowledge had she of this 
Irishman, that she should have given him a 
confidence hardly to be exceeded if he had 
indeed been her husband? Had he not 
given her ample warning? At all events, 
how deceitful and dangerous a character 
was his! Would any woman, unless carried 
away by ion, have treated with him 
after the ridiculous presumption with which 
her first advances had at first inspired him ? 
Had she not outraged all womanly feeling ? 
And could she plead any womanly honesty, 
as entitling her to claim acquittal from the 
awful charge which might shortly be 
brought against her ? 

She started to her feet. Was there any- 
thing now to be done? Could she, at this 
supreme moment, interfere ? and, if so— 
how? Should she telegraph to Miss March, 
and warn her? Miss March, by this time, 
was probably a guest at that house in which 
the murder was to be done. And that 
house she only knew as “ D Hall.” By 
the description of it in the letter, it was 
probably a place of some distinction ; and 
any one living at Bridgewater, from, which, 
apparently, it was not very distant, would 

uess at once, most likely, what was the 

ouse intended. Mrs. Ferrier turned to 
the postmark of the letter. Not Bridge- 
water, but Chelford was the name on the 
envelope. In fact, although Bridgewater 
was the proper post-town, Chelford was 
much nearer. And Miss Varnish, choosing 
to post this letter with her own hands, had 
chosen the town to which she was in the 
constant habit of going. 

If Mrs. Ferrier could get to Bridge- 
water, she might fiud this Hall, which must 
lay between Bridgewater and Chelford, and 
prevent the crime which would brand her 
name with infamy, and her soul with guilt, 
through a stretch of uncounted ages. Could 
it be done? Great wonders of travelling 
were now tobedone. She hastily rang the 
bell. The servant appeared. 

“ Susan,” she said, “ run over to the Bank 
with this ;” and Mrs. Ferrjer put a cheque, 
that she had hastily written, into her hand. 
“The Bank may not be closed even now. 
Bring me the money, in Bank of England 
notes, as quickly as you can. Run as fast 
as you can, for God’s sake !” 

The girl was not backward in obeying. 
Mrs. Ferrier went upstairs, and hastily 
assumed her cloak and bonnet, and popped 
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all the money in her desk into her pocket. 
It was not much ; for Mr. M‘Quantigan had 
taken twenty pounds from her when they 
arted on the Saturday. She was standing 
fore the front door of her house, when 
Susan came running home. 

“Oh! if you please, ma’am, I — ran all 
the way as hard as I could, but the — bank 
— was shut already —some time, the peo- 
a said. It must have been — quite closed 

fore you sent me,ma’am. Here is the 
— cheque, ma’am.” 

“WhatamI todo? But give me the 
cheque; some of the tradesmen may be 
able to let me have the money. Susan, 


i you've been a good servant. 


hink as well of your wretched mistress as 
you can. 
me again.” 

And off Mrs. Ferrier hastened, leaving 
the girl, so lately breathless with exertion, 
now breathless again with astonishment. 
When her mistress had turned out of sight, 
she went indoors again, and told the cook 
she was dreadfully afraid poor mistress had 

one out of her wits with all the worry she 
fad had. And sure and certain, the al- 
manack said that it was to be full moom that 
very day. 
Meantime, the lady, who might, indeed, 
have envied those unhappy ones whose 
faculties have deserted them, contrived, 
from one or two of her tradesmen, to ob- 
tain the money so fearfully wanted. Then 
she hurried to the railway-station, and 
stated her desire to have a special train, 
which, in the quickest ible manner, 
should take her as far as Bridgewater. At 
Chelford, she quickly discovered, there was 
no station at all. After a delay, that im- 
plied no fault in the arrangements, but 
which was agonising when she thought how 
precious was her time, the engine was 
made ready, and she had the relief 
of feeling that she was ing towards 
a possible deliverance from her horrible 
position. The officials, who knew her by 
name, supposed that a summons from some 
sick friend — possibly the captain, her son 
—had induced this agitated and sudden 
journey. 

Her tradesmen had been well aware that 
she was likely to have money in the Leam- 
ington Bank. Money in the bank, indeed ! 
The four hundred pounds, which that mon- 
ster M‘Quantigan might shortly claim from 
her as the promised wages of murder, were 
awaiting his announcement that no more 
was to be dreaded from Miss March. 

The train shtieked on. The light of day 
faded ; and the unhappy woman, alone (as, 
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indeed, she had never been alone before), 
was able to think of all the woe, never, it 
might be,-to know an ending, which was 
— darkly upon her. She saw Eva 
ying —dying by the hand of a murderer, 
of whose violence, she believed, she was 
the only cause and contriver. She fore- 
saw the heart-broken misery of Richard, 
and of the hatred into which his love 
towards herself would then turn. What 
even if her share in the matter were never 
made known to him? What if the doers 
of the deed succeeded in their apparent 
design of making the death appear an ac- 
cidental one ? Even then the secret, fes- 
tering in her own bosom, would render her 
miserable and guilty for evermore when- 
ever she saw or thought of Richard. But 
she had a strong persuasion that things 
would be worse than this. How many a 
murder, contrived with al] possible skill, 
had been detected, and laid bare to the 
stroke of justice! And was it not ver 
likely that, in this case, the watchful suspi- 
cion of a lover would peer through the 
disguises with which this crime was to be so 
surely shrouded. 

Mrs. Ferrier had no subject wherewith 
to divide or distract her dreadful thoughts. 
The feelings which an hour before had been 
so intense in her, had now died out alto- 
gether. The thought that a very few hours 
might make her a murderess, had burnt up 
every other fear or feeling within her. 
What now, to her was the dread of her 
son’s foolish marriage? What even were 
the facts which, artfully tendered for her 
acceptance, had set poor Eva in the light 
of an adventuress of the very worst class ? 
Mrs. Ferrier now considered that, while 
her own suspicions had created many of 
the facts, she had accepted many more on 
the witness of that Irishman she had made 
her assistant. And what credit could ever 
be due to the word of a would-be mur- 
derer ? 

Mrs. Ferrier hardly made the effort to 
justity herself now. She could no more go 
on —— that her duty —her strict 
duty —had led her into the design, which 
a wicked man, unauthorised by herself, was 
going to bring to a crimirial issue. Self- 
delusion was gone; and only self-torment- 
ing remained. What duty could she verily 

lead? The meditated marriage might 
ae been imprudent, disastrous, disgrace- 
ful. It might have been her actual duty 
very seriously to remonstrate with her son. 
But, she now saw very well, it could never 
be her duty to carry her opposition further. 








The captain was of age ; and reason, revela- 
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tion, and law, which all combine in placing 
children under the control of their parents, 
as long as they fall short of maturity — 
combine, with equal certainty, in declaring 
that when perfect manhood be come, par- 
ental authority must pass away. Children 
who resist their parents are verily trans- 

ssors. But alike transgressors are the 
parents who would take advantage of the 
affection, the weakness, or the poverty of 
their children, to prolong their authority 
beyond its due season. 

Something of this, as especially applicable 
to her own case, our hero’s unhappy moth- 
er felt, as she was whirled on her long 
night journey, and endeavoured to hope 
that she might not yet be too late. It was 
not certain that she would. The Leaming- 
ton station-master had informed her that, 
as soon as she had started, he should tele- 

aph on to Birmingham; and that the 
Sicndaghon official would, at her desire, 
also telegraph on to Bristol. 

By thus making known her want before- 
hand, she might save some material delay. 
If nothing untoward occurred it Was likely 
she might arrive at Bridgewater by ten. 
Possessed of this information, Mrs. Ferrier 
tried calmly to consider whether she might 
succeed in finding Miss March before the 
erime were irrevocably done. She might 
hope to get to Bridgewater two hours be-| 
fore midnight. Betore twelve o'clock it was | 
hardly probable that the wicked atrocity 
would be performed. “ Hall,” it 
might be hoped, would'prove not beyond a 
two hours’ journey from Bridgewater. The 
night would be favoured with a full moon, 
and promised to be remarkably clear. How 
did this unhappy woman pray that nothing 
unforeseen might hinder her. ~ 

The train shrieked on. Warwickshire 
was left far away, and she was carried to- 
wards. the southerly regions of England. 
All the little stoppages and hindrances 











of her journey we need not here note down. 
For her, a life of torment was comprehended 
in every one of them; but, upon the whole, 
the course of her progress was timed well, | 
and little interruption befel her. It is a’ 

reater marvel that her senses did not wholly 

esert her; but on reaching Bridgewater, a 
very few minutes after ten, she commanded 
herself sufficiently to arrange the journey 
that lay before herstill. If ladies travelling 
in special trains are not entitled to special 
attention, we should wish to be informed 
what manner of persons are. Mrs. Ferrier 


found the station authorities at Bridgewater 
very ready to hear and answer all she had 
to say. 
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She stood on the now quiet platform. 
The station-clock declared it to be five 
minutes past ten, and it was as bright a 
moonlight night as ever an English October 
beheld. She spoke fo the person who had 
opened her carriage-door. 

“IT am in the greatest agony and distress 
possible. I have come —that is, I have 
found myself summoned to a house some- 
where near Bridgewater, and I only know 
that its name begins with a D., and that it 
is somewhere’ between Bridgewater, and 
Chelford; nearer Chelford, [ understand 
— it is some ‘ Hall.’” 

“A ‘Hall’ on the road to Chelford, 
ma’am, and its name beginning with D.? 
I shouldn’t wonder if it might be Devering- 
ton Hall-that you want, ma’am. Perhaps 
= know the gentleman who owns it — 

r. Campion, ma’am ?” 

“Campion! no, I do not know who lives 
there. But I think that, very likely, it is 
the place I want.” 

Again that name of Campion! But Mrs. 
Ferrier had matters of life and death be- 
fore her now, and to take a wrong journey 
would ruin her beyond remedy. 

“It’s of the utmost importance —.it’s 
more to me than my own life,” she went on, 
“that I should reach this place before mid- 
night! Can you assure me that it is the 
— ? Pray tell me, is there a wood near 
it ” 

Her informant could not say; but one of 
the porters was able to supply the needed in- 
formation. Deverington Hall was very 
thickly planted around with wood. 

“ And, for Heaven’s sake tell me all you 
can about it! It is entered by gates opening 
on to the road?” 

“ Yes, ma’am, it is. But a little way be- 
fore you come to them there’s a private en- 
trance through a gate into the wood, and 
thence into the garden, ma’am. That’s 
what the family use.” 

“Tt is the same — it must be the same!” 
For the directions given in that horrible 
letter, which Mrs. Ferrier still held in her 
possession, exactly tallied with this man’s 
description. 

“Tt must be Deverington Hall; there’s 
no other house at all like it between here 
and Chelford, ma’am, I very well know.” 

“ Then I want to go, as quickly as I can, 
to Deverington Hall, and I will give any 
sum you can name, to be speedy. What 
will be my quickest. way.” 

“If you're not afraid of the open air, 
ma’am, a gig would take you the fastest.” 

“ Then get me one, I implore you. How 
long will it take me to get there ?” 
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* That depends on the way you go, 
ma’am.” And tie conveyance was sent for 
at,once. 

Not many minutes had passed, ere the 
ig was in readiness, outside the station. 
The policeman on duty assisted Mrs. Fer- 
rier to get in, and the station-master 
brought a rug for her. She sate herself 
down by the driver. 

“ The lady wants to get to Deverington 
Hall as soon as ever you can drive her 
there,” said the policeman to the other. 
“Can you take her by the short way ?” 

“It’s impossible, unless the night is very 
good indeed,” the driver answered. 

“ But it surely is,” said Mrs. Ferrier; 
“ there is not a cloud on the sky, and it is a 
full moon.” 

They were on the shady side of the sta- 
tion; but the clearness of the night was 
without a single speck. 

“ Are you sure, ma’am, it’s the full moon?’ 
asked the man who was to drive Mrs. Fer- 
rier. 

The policeman here pulled an glmanack 
out of his pocket. “Full moon? Yes— 
yes; full moon on the thirteenth — that’s 
sure.” 

“ Then ma’am we can go the short way, 
as you wish it.” 

“ Do, for mercy’s sake, and be quick! 
How long will it take us to get there ?” 

“Not more than three quarters of an 
hour, ma’am ; hardly so much.” 

“Thank God for that!” and off the 
drove. And Mrs. Ferrier’s heart beat high 
with hope of saving the girl her son loved, 
from the terrible fate impending over her. 

She could arrive at Deverington Hall by 
eleven o’clock, and it was next to impossible 
that anything before that hour could have 
been done. She threw her veil over her 
face, and resolved herself into as much 
composure as was possible to her. 

e must just describe the way by which, 
at her special instance, Mrs. Ferrier was be- 
ing carried now. For a mile or two it lay 
along a good high road. Then it wound 
a overhanging woods, which left no 
superfluous light at any time. But the 
real hindrance consisted in about the last 
_ mileof all. That latest stage passed through 
an open common, and was no proper road 
at all. The common, or down, was broken 
up in several places with gravel pits, and 
other excavations. In tolerable weather, 
and by day, or by a strong moonlight, the 
way might easily be threaded. In the dark 
it was like an enchanted ground, full of 
perils at every step. 
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They drove for half-an-hour, and emerged 
out of the shadow of the woods aforesaid. 
Only that stretch of common lay between 
them and the woods which immediately 

irdled Mr. Campion’s mansion. \. 

errier, absorbed in her one thought, had 
been silent all the while. Nor had the dri- 
ver presumed to disturb her. But now he 
halted at the very threshold of the open 
ground, and told the lady that the night 
was darker than he had ever had any idea 
of; and that to cross the common would be 
out of the question entirely. She started 
in terror at his words. 

“Dark? —it cannot be! Did you not 
hear it was a full moon! Why, it was in the 
almanac!” ' 

‘Well, ma’am whether it was in the 
almanac, or not, all I can say is, I dont see 
it here! Will you just be kind enough to 
look yourself, ma’am ? ” 

She threw back her dark, thick veil, and 
looked at the sky. Dark it was, indeed. 
What had happened to the night? Had 
clouds come over the heaven? Clouds! 
There was a full attendance of the stars in 
the firmament ; it seemed as if the muster 
had included all. And the Milky Way 
was there. But what of the full moon? 
Mrs. Ferrier turned her eyes to the quarter 
in which the Queen of Heaven might be 
expected to show herself, and then she per- 
ceived that the moon was totally eclipsed. 

Totally eclipsed! Instead of the round 
of shining silver, there was but a disc of 
rusty red; and stars were now the only 
comforters of the night. There was a mo- 
ment in which Mrs. Ferrier forgot that this 
had happened in the course of the heavenly 
way, and felt as if the very skic3 themselves 
were dooming her to destruction. That 
awful eclipse might take away her hopes for 
ever. She clasped her hands in anguish, 
almost as if beseeching the host of heaven 
to give her the light, without which she must 
perish for ever. Then she spoke to the 
driver. 

“ What, then, amI todo? I remember 
hearing, a few days ago, that this was to be. 
But other matters had utterly driven it out 
of my head. Can you not go on? Oh, I 
am ruined and wretched for ever if we do 
not reach there in time! I implore you go 
on if you can!” 

“Indeed, ma’am, I’m really most sorry ; 
but we can’t. We should be sure to roll 
into one of these quarries here about.” 

“ Gracious heaven! This is maddening ! 
Let us go on foot. Let us walk! I will 
give you any money; the whole value of 
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the horse and gig, with pleasure, if you 
will guide me across as quickly as you 
can?” 

“ Tt’s impossible, I do assure you, ma’am. 
Even I, who have crossed it many a time in 
the daylight, couldn’t steer my way now, 
and for you it would be out of the ques- 
tion.” 

“ Then what is to become of me? How 
shall I ever get there? It’s a matter of 
life and death; more than of life and 
death! What am I todo?” 

“ There’s but one way, ma’am, and that 
is to turn back, and get, as quickly as we 
can, in to the other road. The sooner we 
start the better. Instead of gainingan hour, 
we shall lose about an hour and a half; but 
we had better lose no more than we can 
help, ma’am.” 

it may be questioned whether it would 
not have been better to wait where they 
were until the moon had emerged from her 
eclipse ; but to keep still was intolerable, 
and Mrs. Ferrier had no such accurate 
knowledge of astronomy as could assure her 
of the wisdom of this course. She told the 
driver to turn back, and go the other and 
more circuitous road. She would have 
urged him to the utmost speed, only that 
would have endangered an entire stoppage, 
and a worse delay. It was to her by far 
the most —— hour of all that terrible 
evening. It seemed as if the crime were 
fated to be done. Heaven frowned upon 
her, and spurned her away from being the 
instrument of hindering it. What was be- 
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fore her now? Would it all beeome known ? 
Would the world believe in her innocence ? 
Surely, no; and in this life too, retribution, 
even beyond her actual deserts, would 
speedily come upon her. Oh, if it might 
but prove that she came not too late, after 
all! What thing in life could ever give her 
sorrow again? ~~“ 

Instead of being eleven o'clock, it was 
nearer one than twelve, when the gig at 
last drew up before the gate in the wood 
near Deverington Hall. The moon was 
shining again, though partly overshadowed 
still. Mrs. Ferrier directed the man to 
wait. She should presently return, and, 

sibly with some one else beside her. 

he entered the wood, turned down the by- 
path to the right, and was soon at the 
door in the wall. It was open, indeed. 
She was soon in the gardens, and turning 
according to the directions of that letter, 
approached the Italian garden in the front 
of the house. All was very still. Patches 
of reflected moonshine marked out each 
window to be seen. Not thus denoted, 
however, was the French window, furthest 
to the left on the ground floor. A light, 


unlike the pure and holy radiance of the 


moon, was shining there from within. Mrs. 
Ferrier went up to it at once. She found 
it partly open, and—she went in. The 
lamp, which stood on a bracket in the little 
vestibule, threw its yellow light on a stair- 
case beyond. In the track of that light she 
went on. 





Orv Questions AnswERED. — Why does 
a miller wear a white hat? Not always to keep 
his head warm. In hot weather he wears it to 
keep his head cool. A miller wears a white 
hat because he cannot help it; or because it 
pleases him. 

A herring and a half for three-halfpence, how 
many herrings for threepence ? Not necesgarily 
three. The values of the halves of a herring 





may be unequal. One selling ata halfpenny, 
the other may sell at a pennyora farthing. 


Besides, one whole herring yould probably fetch 
more than the sum of the prices of its two 
halves sold separately. 

Who was the father of Zebedee’s children 4 
For aught we know, Mrs. Zebedee’s first hus- 
band. 

Where was Moses when he put the candle 
out? In the daylight very likely. Perhaps he 
had lighted the candle to seal a letter. Peach 

— runch. 
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From Good Words. 
NEGRO SERMONS. 


It was my privilege during the last year 
of the civil war to live in the south-western 
portion of the United States. I was brought 
in contact with the negroes very frequently. 
It is not my purpose, however, to give a 
description of the negro character, or de- 
scribe their present status, but simply to 
give a féw extracts from sermons which I 
heard, or those which were related to me by 
my companions. 

The.religion of the negroes is emotional. 
They must get into an intense state of ex- 
citement before they can enjoy their reli- 
gious services. This is the necessary result 
of ignorance. Their masters did not 
mit them to learn; consequently all the 
information they had was gained from lis- 
tening to conversations, and not under- 
standing everything which they heard, the 
otenaned reproduction was sometimes ex- 
tremely ludicrous. 

Durmg the war the n were brought 
frequently in contact with the soldiers from 
the North, who taught them much. Schools 
also were established over the South, and 
self-denying men and women went down to 
educate those rescued from bondage; and 
even in the midst of persecution and insult, 
these Christians pursued their work. What 
has been the result? A nation has been 
born in a day — a people has been brought 
to light who will shortly be prepared to ex- 
ercise the right of suffrage. The young 
among this abused people desire to & ed- 
ucated ; and the old, striving earnestly, are 
learning new lessons of truth, morals, and 
Christianity. That people which was pro- 
nounced too deep in ignorance, too deep in 
misery, too destitute of the qualities and fac- 
ulties which go to make up men, to ever 
rise — that people has risen to a social rank 
which the most sanguine did not expect. 
They are — still, but they are learn- 
ing fast. The men who can talk the best, 
and seem to be the most zealous, become 
the preachers, without being licensed or 
ordained. The people listen to them, never 
questioning their right. 

The negro preachers with whom I have 
come in contact astonished me by their 
amount of general information. All of 
them had fine memories. As very few of 
them know how to read or write, they must 
depend on their memories entirely. I have 
known these preachers to visit aim, and 
request them to read chapters in the Bible. 
In the sermon on the Sabbath I have heard 
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them quote these chapters almost verbatim. 
Now and then a soldier, loving sport, would 
select passages containing the word God 
from Shakspeare, Byron, &c., and read them 
to the n preacher as if out of the Bible. 
One Sabbath an old preacher was speaking 
on the love of country. He exhorted his 
hearers to stand fast, and in “ de language 
of de prophet Isaiah, ‘ Let all de ends thou 
aimest at be dy country’s, dy God’s, and 
truth’s.’ If you don’t mind his command, 
you'll be in a bad way; if you don’t mind 
de Government, you'll*have to cut stick 
mighty fast. Den, when you are away in 
de swamps, surrounded by nothing but de 
water and de bushes, you'll cry out as did 
de prophet Jeremiah —him dat did weep 
de most of all de prophets. He’s de one dat 
did wail out de Lamentations —‘ Farwell, 
a long farwell to all my greatness; dis am 
de state of man.’” 

Many soldiers who were present seemed 
to enjoy the quotations better than the other 
portions of the sermon. 

A preacher, who was placed over a com- 
paratively intelligent church, preached a 
unique sermon on the text: Redeeming the 
time, because the days are evil.” From read- 
ing this extract you can form but a gd 
idea of the impression which it would be 
likely to make on the congregation. He 
commenced: “My beloved bredren, if I 
had de whole earth for my meetin’ house, 
all de children of Adam for my congre, 
tion, de heavens for my pulpit, and eternity 
for my Sunday mornin,’ de text I have 
chosen for dis mornin’s reflection would be 
de one I would select on dat occasion.” 

After a somewhat lengthy introduction, 
he said he would “ proceed to de further- 
ance and de development of detext. Now, 
my beloved bredren, let me give you de 
exposition of de text. It speaks of time. 
Now, time is a very useful ting, bredren. 
If you didn’t have it, you couldn’t do much ; 
you couldn’t come to dis place ; to sum de 
matter up, you couldn’t do nothin’. Now 
time, dat useful ting, may be compared to a 
great many tings. It may be compared to a 
piece of white paper, which if you write 
upon wid ink, you can’t rub it out; it may 
be compared to money, which if you spend 
foolishly you can’t get it back. Time ma 
be compared to a great many tings, but 
hav’n’t time to commemorate them now, but 
pass on to de main portion of my discourse. 

“De text speaks of redeeming de time. 
Now dar am various ways of doin’ dis. 

“1. You can redeem de time by goin’ 
roun’ yer and pourin’ de oil of consolation 
upon de waters; and you dat am rich can 
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go among de poor and orphans and de wid- 
ders, put a shillen in dar hands, tell dem to 
put on dar best bib and tuck, and come up 
yar next Sunday mornin’ and hear de Gos- 

el dispensed, free and widout money, at 
Palf past ten o'clock. 

“2. You can redeem de time, bredren 
— you dat am so favoured as to belong to 
dis flock — by formin’ a nucleus, or startin’ 
point, from which will eradiate a great deal 
of good, which will go among de poor and de 
miserable of dis town. Den let de influence 
eradiate and go ino all de country round 
in dis vicinity —den let it spread among 
our poor bredren away down South, who 
have been kept in de house of bondage long- 
er dan us, and who have been in de miry 
clay: make dem, bredren, instead of bein’ 
de cotton-pickers and refuse of de South, 
American-born citizens, wid de stars and 
stripes a waven over dem, and de American 
eagle perched on dar heads.” 

After telling them various other ways of 
redeeming the time, he concluded as fol- 
lows : — “ And now, my bredren, if you do 
all dis dat I has told ye, you'll have de re- 
ward dat am promised to de faithful ; for 
soon de angel Gabriel will come along in 
his everlastin’ chariot, drivin’ de immortal 
white horses, and he’ll tell ye to get in and 
take a ride to de far-off country, and ye dat 
am good will step in, and Gabriel will crack 
his whip of tunder at dem immortal horses 
drawin’ de everlastin’ chariot, and away 

ou'll go a skippen and a buzzin’ until you 
and at de curb-stone of heaven’s gate.” 

One Sabbath evening, as I was walki 
from the General Hospital to my office, I 
heard singing. I inquired of a passer-by if 
the negroes had service at that hour. He 
said they had. I went into the church and 
took a back seat. Some of the congrega- 
tion, however, — me, and cried out, 
“We want to hear the white broder 
never The old minister without any 

esitation came to me and said, “ It am de 
wish of de people dat you deliver yourself 
of a sermon, and I, bein’ de minister of dis 
church, invite you to step forward and de- 
liver to de people a sermon.” No excuse 
would be received. The negroes, seeing 
me hesitate, cried, “ Bring de white broder 
along.” I went forward and spoke to them. 
The negroes are always pleased when a 
white man takes notice of them. They will 
act generally upon the advice of a white 
man from the North. Sometimes when I 
was speaking I could scarcely be heard, by 
reason of the amens, hallelujahs, and cla 
ping of hands. After I had spoken, the old 
preacher gave them a short sermon. He 
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took a text simply to give character to his 
discourse, for he did not speak from it. His 
aim was to enforce upon them what I had 
said. Iremember the concluding sentence : 
— ‘My bredren, you must not forget de 
sermon of de broder who has so kindly 
taken my place to-njght. Write de words 
upon de tablets of de archives of de memory 
—take de thoughts into your mind — for if 
you don’t, you'll wish dat you had; for 
when de time will come when de sackcloth 
of hell will be placed before de sun — and 
when de moon, de silver messenger of de 
night, will become a fiery orb in de heaven 
— and when de stars which light up de fir- 
mament which am over us, and runs into a 
sea of blood — when all tings visible and 
invisible dissolve wid a great big noise, den 
de time will come when you had wished 
ou’d give attention to de tings which have 
en spoken to you dis night by de white 
broder from de Norf.” 

Many of the readers of Good Words are 
ministers. Writers on homiletics tell them 
to make the divisions in their sermons clear. 
A sermon which I[ heard at Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, from a negro, possessed at least 
clear and distinct divisions. The preacher 
said he would take his text from the Psalm- 
ist David — “*‘ O give tanks unto de Lord.’ 
For de clear apprehension of dis truth re- 
corded in de Scriptures, I will divide my 
sermon into four metaphors. [Metaphors 
he understood to be divisions.] Now, met- 
aphors are used in de Old Scriptures and 
in de New, by de Psalmist David and the 
Apostle Paul; and I, bein’ a minister and a 
servant of de Lord, will use metaphors on 
dis occasion. The first metaphor dat I will 
use am Pride. Now, bredren and sisters, 
you never can give tanks unto de Lord if 

ou have pride. Pride am de fader of sin. 
y, look yar: don’t you know dat de 
most of you has sich proud hearts dat you 
find it hard to tank de Lord for his mercies ? 
Why when you were slaves you had proud 
hearts, but you could give a few tanks unto 
de Lord. Now, the Government up dar at 
Washington made you contrabands : at dis 
you got puffed up and a little prouder; you 
thought yoursef somethin’ better dan when 
you were slaves ; but now, when oy de procla- 
mation of dat great man who has gone to 
his rest — ‘ O give tanks unto de Lord’ that 
de villians dat killed him can’t git at him 
— you’ve got free, and am called freedmen, 
der is no puttin’ up wid you, you’ve got so 
awful stuck up. Why, look yer, you’ve got 
finger-rings upon your fingers, and earrings 
upon your ears; you am dressed up wid all 
de fringes and de furbelows, and got so 
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many big ideas in your head, dat you can’t 

give tanks unto de Lord at all. But I jes 

tell you dis: you am de same niggers as you 

were before de war — jes de same ; and if 

you don’t square roun’ and change yer 

— you never can give tanks unto de 
rd. 

** Second metaphor dat I will use is this 
— You chew too much tobacker. Now, bred- 
ren, and some of you sisters too, you uses 
too thuch tobacker; you don’t oe to 
give tanks when yer mouths are full of dis 
weed. Why, I only use a little plug, which 
does me de whole day; but some of you 
chews and snuffs and dips all de time, until 
ye make perfect pigs of yourself. Now, 
what does de Bible say, bredren? It says 
cleanliness is next to godliness. If you 
ain’t cleanly, you can’t be godly; if you 
ain’t godly, you can’t give tanks unto de 
Lord: and I jes tell ye dis, you can’t be 
cleanly, and can’t be godly, and therefore 
can’t give tanks unto de Lord, if you use so 
much tobacker. j 

“ Third metaphor — You swear too much. 
Now, bredren, I know dis am a fault among 
ye. Do you tink because you hear de 
officers roun’ yer swearin’ dat you am goin’ 
to be officers by imitatin’ dem? Do you 
tink because you hear de big men roun’ 
yer swearin’ dat you am goin’ to be big men 
by imitatin’ dem? No such ting. Now, 
what does de Bible say ? ‘ Can de Ethopian 
change his skin or de leopard his spots?’ 
No more can you become fie men and offi- 
cers by imitatin’ dem in dis. No, no, bred- 
ren, you'll be de same niggers all de time; 
and mind ye, don’t let me hear any one of 
ye swearin’ roun’ here, for if you do, you 
can’t give tanks unto de Lord. 

“ Fourth metaphor — Practical Remarks ” 
— (which covered everything). 

One day a negro preacher discoursed on 
“ humility.” I do not remomber his text. 
He told them to be humble and lowly. He 
talked a long while on sackcloth and ashes. 
He'ended his sermon with these words :— 
“ My bredren, in old times they were very 
humble more dan we am. Dat great temple 
which was built in de ancient time lifted its 
beautiful head to de skies; its columns 
spired up. Bredren, it was a mighty build- 
in’, bigger dan any you ever see roun’ yer ; 
but if it were your privilege to see dat great 
temple, you would see dat it had a low door, 
very low door, bredren. It had big columns, 
but alow door. Dis was an emblem of hu- 
mility. Methinks now I see in my imagina- 
tion de old patriarchs goin’ up de steps to 
de temple — dey walked up dar — wid dar 
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along de expanse until dey reached de door, 
den dey bowed der lofty heads and went 
in. De temple was high, but de door was 
low. De old patriarchs had to bow der 
heads; dey had to humble when dey went 
into de temple of de Lord. And it was 
dis door in mind which made de writer in 
de Scriptures break out in de words, long to 
be remembered by every one of us, ‘ Lo(w) 
I come.’” 
* * * 

I will close by giving an abstract of a 
sermon which I heard at Tullahoma, Ten- 
nessee (about sixty miles from Nashville). « 
The occasion of the delivery of the sermon 
was this. Three Methodist chaplains had 
come down from the North, and had joined 
their regiments stationed at this place. I 
introduced a negro preacher to therm, and 
told him that these gentlemen were also of 
the Methodist persuasion. He seemed very 
much pleased. I told the negro preacher 
that it was my intention to take the chap- 
lains to his church on the next Sabbath. I 
told him fo prepare a fine sermon. He said 
he would try and “do honour to de illus- 
trious bredren from de Norf.” On the 
next Sabbath morning I accompanied the 
chaplains to the coloured church. They 
were very anxious to hear a plantation 
preacher. I spoke to the Rev. Mr. Bony 
ro such was his name) before the service. 

asked him if he was prepared. He an- 
swered, “that he had revolved a great sub- 
ject, in his mind, and was prepared to go 
on wid de delivery of de sermon.” 

After the preliminary exercises, which 
were very interesting, the old preacher 
rose and said that he would “ read a portion 
of Scripture, found in second chapter of 
Titus, beginnin’ at de eleventh verse : — 
‘For de grace of God dat bringeth salva- 
tion hath appeared to all men, teachin’ us 
dat, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
we should live soberly, righteously, and god- 
ly, in dis present world; lookin’ for dat 
blessed hope, and de glorious appearin’ of 
de great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ ; 
who gave himself for us, dat he might redeem 
us from all iniquity, and’ — mark it, bredren, 
mark it !—and ‘ purify unto himself a pecu- 
liar people zealous of good works.’ I will take 
de last clause of de fourteenth verse of dis se- 
cond chapter of de Epistle of Paul to his belov- 
ed broder Titus. I read de rest of de verses, 
for de edification of de bredren.” After avery 
lengthy introduction, into which he en- 
deavoured to put all his theology, he said: 
— “I will now proceed to consider de words 
of de text. 1. What is de meanin’ of de 





heads lofty on der shoulders; dey walked 


word peculiar ? Now, bredren, I can show 
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dis best by illustration. A great many of 
you has a squad of children — a whole pack 
of dem. You tink a great deal of dem all; 
but dar am one you tink more especially 
of dan de rest. Dat am de pet chile— 
de Benjamin of de flock; dat am de pecu- 
liar chile—de pet chile. Pet—dis am 
de meanin’ of the word peculiar.” After 
dwelling on this for some time, he said : — 
“ Now, eaten what I’m gwine to say, I 
say of it myself —=individually and collec- 
tively — because I don’t want to influence 
your minds more or less; but I tink dat de 

« people mentioned of as de peculiar people, 
when de Apostle Paul wrote to his beloved 
broder Titus dis epistle, am de Methodists 
—not dem dat am Methodists in name, 
but dem dat am Methodists in truth and in 
heart —and I shall proceed accordingly to 
show you dat the Methodists am de peculiar 
people mentioned by de Apostle when he 
wrote dis epistle to his beloved broder 
Titus. 

“ De first reason dat I will bring up to 
prove dis important fact am de love-feasts. 

“ None of de congregations roun’ yer but 
de Methodists has dis ‘peculiarity ; none of 
dem gadder roun’ de festive board; none 
of dem partake of de bread and de water 
like de Methodists. No, bredren; dis am 
de peculiarity of the Methodists. Why, 
we partake of de refreshments — we get up 
and tell our experience, and get so happy 
all de time — bredren, dis am a strong rea- 
son. The Methodists have love-feasts ; and 
dis am-one reason why de Apostle Paul 
calls dem de a people, zealous of 

works,’ when he wrote dis epistle to 
is beloved broder Titus. 

“ De second reason am de way de Metho- 
dists take de Supper of de Lord.” 

“ Dey takes it on der knees. Now, bred- 
ren, I've been roun’ dis country a good 
deal. Why, de church over dar takes it in 
der seats. Dat am not de humble way. 
De Methodists takes it on der knees. De 
feels humble; dey feels lowly; dey fee 
down. Dis am de second reason why de 
Apostle Paul calls dem de ‘ peculiar people, 
zealous of good works,’ when he wrote dis 
epistle to his beloved brother Titus.” 

(The third reason was something about 
the doctrine of sanctification. I could get 
no definite idea of what he was aiming at. 
He wished to show that sanctification in a 
— manner was bestowed upon the 

ethodists.) 

“ De third reason dat I will present upon 
dis occasion to prove dis point am de manner 
of de preachers and de people. 

“ My bredren roun’ yer, de preachers of 
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de oder congregations, take a lot of pa 
in der hands and reads it off. hwo 
Methodist bredren speaks right out to de 
a0 Dey raises der voices to de third 
eavens, until it reverberates and strikes de 
—_ dumb. Dey speak from heart to 
eart — from mind to mind. De people get 
awfully roused up; they jumps up because 
dey feels de truth dat am preached. And, 
bredren, de Methodists speaks, dey acts, 
like de Apostles; and dis am one of de 
reasons why dey am de peculiar people 
mentioned of by de Apostle Paul when he 
wrote dis epistle to his beloved broder 
Titus. 

“ De last reason dat I will present upon dis 
oceasion ‘to prove de proposition, am de fact 
dat de Methodists am peculiar way. 

“ Now, bredren, dis am de fact; dey am 
de peculiar people. I don’t say but dat de 
rest of de congregations will get to. heaven 
—Ono!—I don’t say dat. Bredren, I 
am not so sectarian as to say dat; but jes 
mind my words, bredren: if dey want to 
get to heaven by de ~ road, dey must 
get it through de Methodist Church.” (Just 
at this time the cars were passing on their 
way to Nashville.) “ Look out dar, bred- 
ren. O, you needn’t be afraid to look ; 
you’s been looking out dar for some time ; 
but look out dar now, and see de cars # 

ine up on dar road to de great city of 

ashville. De locomotive am in front— 
—de cars am behind. If you want to 
to Nashville, you would jes jump into fle 
cars, and away you'd go. Now, de Me- 
thodist Church am de locomotive — de rest 
of de congregations am de cars; and de 
Methodists, de peculiar people, haul de 
oder congregations right up to heaven. 
Bredren, I has done.” 

The feelings of the chaplains can be more 
easily imagined than described. 

G. W. S. 


From the Spectator, 16th March. 


THE RECENT RUSSIAN DESPATCHES. 
Tne Blue-book presented to Parliament 
in the first days of the Session, the Rus- 
sian despatches of October and November, 
published in London on Tuesday, and the 
debate in the Lords on Friday se’nnight, 
all point to two conclusions. The “ East- 
ern Question,” that is, the redistribution of 
the territories now held together by their 
real or nominal subordination to the Sultan, 
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is once more very imminent, and Euro 

has finally abandoned the attempt to main- 
tain “integrity” of Turkey. Russia pro- 
tests that she wants no acquisitions, France 
anxiously denies any intention of coercing 
the Sultan, Lord Derby declares that it is 
no duty of England to accelerate the fal of 
the Porte, but the result of all these assur- 
ance is by no means reassuring to the 
Turks. The powers engaged in the Crimean 
War have either avowedly or tacitly adopt- 
ed a new policy, and that the one which, of 
all others, the Sultan has most to dread, the 
policy of allowing the Turks to be ruined 
without immediately redistributing Turkey. 
Up to the death of Lord Palmerston the 
doctrine of the British Government was 
that Turkey must be upheld until some 
other power, Greek or Roumanian, or even 
Federal, showed itself competent to succeed 
her. To the last day of his career the late 
Premier either believed, or said he believed, 
that Turkey was pe pea but he would, 
we imagine, have held to his policy, in spite. 
of proof that Turkey was decaying, would 
have asserted boldly that the interests of 
Europe as a whole demanded that the am- 
putation of the gangrened limb should be 
postponed as long as possible. In his judg- 
ment the only alternatives were to keep 
the sick man alive by stimulants or to com- 
‘mence at once a deadly struggle for his in- 
heritance. A third alternative has now 
been discovered, and ever since his death a 
policy based upon that has been gaining 
consistency and form. It is possible to let 
the sick man die, yet consider him alive, 
and leave his immense estates without any 
final distribution. Let the tenantry stay on 
without landlord, paying only some mode- 
rate quit-rent, until it is convenient to 
fight out the great suit. In other words, if 
any province in European Turkey finds the 
Sultan insupportable, let it revolt; and if 
it wins, let it obtain self-government, sub- 
ject only toa nominal suzerainty, which 
may be terminated at the fitting hour. If 
the process is repeated often enough the 
Turks will gradually cease to rule, without 
“ Turkey ” as a political expression bei 

formally declared dead. This idea, which 
is officially promulgated by Prince Gort- 
schakoff, is not repudiated by Lord Stanley, 
and is, though not unreservedly, accepted 
by the Emperor Napoleon. It has already 
been acted upon in the Principalities, where 
the “ Hospodar,” Charles of Hohenzollern, 


is really an hereditary Sovereign ; it is the 
policy tor which Prince Michael of Servia 
1s at this moment organizing a grand levy 
of troops; it is the compromise suggested 
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to the Cretan insurgents who demand 
union with Greece ; it will probably be the 
arrangement forced upon Thessaly and 
Epirus if the patriotic brigands of those 
provinces can keep up anarchy long enough 
to interest the West. Every tenant is to 
live without landlord till we know who is 
strong —— to enforce his claim to the 
succession. Christian Europe is to be made 
free of every Turk excepting the Sultan. 
For the tenants, this new policy, though 
short perhaps of their aspirations, is at 
worst endurable. They declare — truly 
as we believe, but truly or falsely is not 
just now the question —that the Lord of 
the Manor is a villain whom civilization 
will not endure, who levies rent by pillage, 
and exacts service by torture, who steals 
their daughters, circumcises their sons, 
breaks all contracts, and ccnsiders the free 
exercise of their religion an unpardonable 
offence. Well, the new policy frees them 
of him. He can demand a quit-rent and 
arrest the transfer of their farms, but where 
the system has been established that is 
all he can do. They may not be able dur- 
ing the, uncertainty df ownership to carry 
out the improvements they desire — to 
drain, and build, and educate, and form 
alliances, but they are at least exempt from 
violence, safe in their homes, released from 
extortionate demands, able to protect their 
daughters and to worship as they please, 
and that moderate instalment of happiness 
is for the present much. The tooth re- 
mains rotten, but at least the pangs are 
gone. Nor is the new policy very hard 
upon the Lord of the Manor himself. He 
has been tried, condemned, and sentenced 
by the opinion of civilization any time in 
the last hundred'years, and anything short 
of immediate death by the sword is for him 
an undeserved mercy. What are the crimes 
of the Bourbons or the Hapsburgs compared 
with those of the Turk? If he can hold 
his own till the legal executioner, the pub- 
lic opinion of Europe, is ready, well and 
good; if not, death by exhaustion is less 
painful than death upon the block. But 
we do not wonder that politicians Iook with 
much doubt and some alarm upon the re- 
sult of the new system upon Europe. The 
tenants, be it observed, are not given their 
copyholds ; they have to take them each by 
each, may fail, and can only succeed by ex- 
citing an agrarian insurrection. Is disorder 
of that kind in one estate quite safe as re- 
gards the rest? May not one of those who 
claim the inheritance ally himself prematu- 
rely with the tenants? In the event of a 
general quarrel, may not one “ heir ” seize 
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his opportunity to take too much, to the 
prejudice of all the rest? Russia, for ex- 
ample, is always more or less distrusted, 
and if France and Germany were at war, 
might not Russia, in alliance with the 
Greek Christians, seize the manor-house 
itself—seat herself permanently in Con- 
stanople? Russia, which raises subscrip- 
tions for the Cretans, and declines to “ in- 
fluence” Servia, and talks so very strongly 
about disinterestedness,—not the best 
recognized quality of Russia, — seems very 
much inclined, if she only dared, to make 
her sympathy concrete, and if France were 
fully engaged upon the Rhine she would 
dare. Or might not two or more claimants 
combine, and so oust the third of his right- 
ful or unrighteous expectations? Suppose 
— it isnot our supposition — France and 
Russia were to combine, for France and 
Austria? Or suppose the tenantry to de- 
clare for one or other of them. Would 
not the suit come on immediately, to the 
horror of all persons interested either in 
economy orin general peace and good-will ?, 
Revolution once fairly on foot in Turkey, 
no politician, however experienced, can 
assign it any limits, can be certain, for ex- 
ample, that the Russians may not force 
their Government into a crusade, or the 


Turks — the Caliph to declare war| Egyp 
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upon Infidels at large. The Czar is popu- 
larly supposed to be always intriguing in 
Constantinople, but those who know Russia 
say that in threatening the Turks he rather 
obeys than drives the popular will. The 
Mussulmans,on the other hand, are supposed 
to be weak, but a Turk fairly driven to 
the wall is one of the most dangerous be- 
ings in existence — will fight on without a 
chance of success, and die as calmly as 
only an Asiatic can. It is with the greatest 
diffkenly that the Sultan has been induced 
to keep the peace towards Greece, and if 
he once thought his honour involved he 
might unfurl the green flag, and compel 
Europe to consent to his immediate ex- 
pulsion. In any one of these contingencies, 
a Russian advance, a Mussulman outbreak, 
an alliance between two of the Great Pow- 
ers to settle the Eastern question, general 
war might be a question of hours. Four 
at least of the Five Great Powers are too 
deeply interested to allow any considera- 





tions of prudence, or expense, or prepara- 


THE RECENT RUSSIAN DESPATCHES. 


tion to delay their interference. We can- 
not see Egypt pass to any power but our- 
selves, the Romanoffs cannot submit to a 
Christian massacre, Austria cannot see the 
mouths of the Danube pass into powerful 
hands, France will not give up her in- 
fluence in Syria.. Any one of the powers 
would fight sooner than permit any one of 
these calamities, and with the Eastern 
Question once aroused they are all possible 
together. 

No wonder, then, that politicians are 
alarmed, that French papers teem with 
speculations, that awkward questions are 
asked in Parliament, that Governments 
usually as secret as the Inquisition publish 
long despatches. The new policy, however 
wise, involves the chance of a general war, 
that is, of the greatest calamity which 
could befall civilization, and alarm is only 
wisdom. But we do not — see why 
England should feel this alarm in any 
especial degree. So long as she held her- 
peter to defend; at all hazards, the’ 
“integrity of the Ottoman Empire,” any 
movement in Eastern Europe was alarm- 
ing; but if that policy is abandoned, as we 
understand from Lord Derby’s speech it is 
abandoned, we have but one pressing in- 
terest to watch—the independence of 
t. Solong as that is not menaced, 
either directly by France or indirectly by 
the course of events, we may, if we please, 
abstain entirely from the hurlyburly, leave 
Greece to carry out her own projects, or 
witness unmoved the extinction of the 
authority of the Porte. Whether it will 
ever be wise to stand so completely aside, 
whether we could, for example, remain 

uiescent while Russians besieged Constan- 
tinople, is another matter, but our policy is 
freed from a long-standing engagement to 
maintain Turkey. We are, for the first 
time since 1856, free to choose our own line 
in Turkish affairs, an immense change, and 
in our belief also an immense gain. The 


‘possession or the independence of Egypt is 


worth, to England, a great war, the integ- 
rity of Turkey is not worth an additional 
farthing to the income-tax, and the recent 
negotiations have placed us in this most 
satisfactory position. We are as free as 
ever to fight for that which is worth having, 
no longer bound to fight for that which is 
not worth preserving. 























DARK CLOUDS OVER EUROPE. 


From the Examiner 9 March, 
DARK CLOUDS OVER EUROPE, 


HowEVER disposed to regard sinister ru- 
mours and predictions of approaching ca- 
lamities ad “last woes” in the light in 
which alone they should generally be re- 
garded — as the idle dreams of diseased im- 
aginations — there are occasionally precur- 
sors of portentous events, which no amount 
of phlegmatism or scepticism can wholly 
ignore. We believe that we are just now 
arrived at one of those critical periods in 
the history of Europe, when there are 
unmistakable signs of that general disturb- 
ance which has been long foretold, and 
which may really come upon us if the wis- 
dom of statesman and Governments be un- 
equal to the occasion. It is notorious that 
for some years past the political ties, wheth- 
er of sympathy or interest, which bound the 
Governments of Europe in something like a 
federal system, have been relaxed ; and, as 
a consequence, that events of the greatest 
importance and significance have been left 
very much to be decided by chance and the 
current of events. That such a condition 
of the States of Europe may have postponed 
a general war up to the present period may 
be true; but that it could have any other 
effect than to lead to ultimate confusion, no 
one who believes that reflection and fore- 
sight were given for the avoidance of dan- 
ger and ruin can for a moment doubt. 

As the result of this laissez-faire laissez- 
passer system, what do we see? That no 
man would buy the _ of Europe at six 
months’ purchase. The opinion is becom- 
ing universal that the general tranquillity 
cannot be preserved beyond that time. 
The same language is heard in the Ministe- 
rial Globe of London and the official jour- 
nals of St Petersburg and Moscow. It 
must be a chaotic state of the world when a 
Grand Duke of Russia drinks a toast to the 
revolutionists of Crete, and Garibaldi has 
left his island home to preach up and orga- 
nize an expedition in their favour. It had 
been almost sworn, says the organ of Sir 
Stafford Northcote, that we were to remain 
at peace this year, but we now doubt 
whether it will be possible to prevent war 
from breaking out before the year expires. 
A great war, it adds, is but a question of 
time. The Moscow Gazette is more precise 
in its utterances. “The solution of the 
Eastern question ” it declares to be “a mat- 
ter of necessity. The critical day ap- 
proaches rapidly. The events which are 
preparing in the Peninsula of the Balkan 
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are our cause.” Not less emphatic is the 
1 age of the Journal de St. Petersburg. 
It directs attention to the “ immediate ” 
evils which may be the effect of: Turkey 
continuing the oppression of the Christian 
people of the East.. The Russian official 
ournal also contains some despatches of 
Prince Gortzchakoff to the Russian Minis- 
ter in London, which break off with a rec- 
ommendation that Crete should be made in- 
dependent under the suzerainty of the 
Porte; and this comes accompanied with a 
report that the Russian soldiers on furlough 
have received orders to join their regiments, 
and that a Russian force is to be moved 
towards the Turkish frontiers in the course 
of next month. 

Again, we learn from the Memorial 
Diplomatique, that an expedition is prepar- 
ing against Turkey, from the Italian shores 
of the Adriatic, to be led by Garibaldians, 
if not by Garibaldi himself; and, from 
another quarter, it is stated that the electo- 
ral agitation in Italy, which has produced 
an unusual degree of excitement, is not 
foreign to the Eastern question, — having 
been got up for the purpose of driving the 
Ricasoli Ministry from power and detaching 
Italy from her Prussian connexion. In 
Berlin, Herr von Bismarck has made an 
urgent appeal to the members of the new 
North German Parliament, to agree to the 
constitution before the 18th of next August, 
within which period, by the convention of 
Berlin of the 18th August, 1866, the more 
enlarged confederation with the States of 
South Germany may be effected ; whilst at 
Vienna, there is unbounded jdy at the re- 
newed attachment of Hungary to the mon- 
archy, and the vigorous steps taken by the 
Diet of Pesth in carrying out the Imperial 
wishes. We may mention, as among the 
signs of the times, a report, to which an 
excited imagination only could give origin, 
that Queen Victoria recommended the. 
King of the Belgians to become a member 
of the German Confederation, with a view 
of securing Belgium against the supposed 
designs of the Emperor of the French. 

When we find at our own doors, under a 
Constitutional system where men undoubt- 
edly possess a large amount of freedom, the 
torch of civil war spattering and smoking, 
although it will not take light, we may well 
bring together the-signs of the ominous 
times which appear to be impending over 
Europe. In all probability the thunder will 
burst in the East, but who can contemplate 
the mixture of races, nationalities and 
creeds, which overspreads the whole of that 
part of Europe with the hope that if once. 
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- there, its roll will not be echoed afar 
0 

We give up as perfectly hopeless the 
attempt to unravel the policy of any of the 
great Powers in respect to the Eastern 
question except, perhaps, that of Russia, 
which seems to contemplate the possession 
‘ of Constantinople with a persistency and 
firmness of hope that in itself does so much 
for its own realization. The common say- 
ing in Paris is not now apres moi le deluge, 
but apres exposition vous verrez. Never since 
1815 was the general peace of Europe in so 
critical a position. e should rejoice to 
see the Cabinets of the great Powers at 
work to conduct and render harmless the 
political electricity with which the atmos- 
a is charged; but should the storm 

urst, we can only lament the blindness of 
rulers, and hope that whatever is, is right. 

The discussion which took place last night 
in the House of Lords at once exhibits the 
absence of anything like a settled and defi- 
nite policy, even amongst gentlemen hold- 
ing the same general views on politics, with 
respect to the Eastern question, and the 
imminent danger that appears to be now 
brooding over that portion of Europe. 


From the London Review. 


LADY CAROLINE LASCELLES & CO. (UNLIM- 
ITED.) 7 


THE way in which some of our popular 
novelists transact the business of literature 
has of late been curiously illustrated. It 
appears, by evidence of various kinds, that 

iss Braddon has been writing sensational 
novels, compared with which her own ac- 
knowledged works are tame, and has been 
| mage omg them in a half-penny journal un- 

er the name of Lady Caroline Lascelles. 
At the very time that Mrs. Henry Wood’s 
publisher has been indignantly disavowing 
another publisher’s Mrs. Wood, we learn 
that another Mrs. Henry Wood has appeared 
in America. The novels which enjoyed such 
@ circulation in England have been tried 
beforehand on a Transatlantic public, and 
have then recrossed the ocean with a differ- 
ent title, and some slight disguise in the 
shape of grammar. Emboldened by these 
examples, another novelist has ventured still 
further, and has given a new birth to a work 
that blushed unseen seven years ago. Mr. 
W. G. Wills has adapted the name of “ The 
Love that Kills” to his “ Life’s Foreshad- 
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owings,” and has even taken the pains of 
copying out the former novel so as to lull 
the quick suspicion of. his new publishers 
into blind security. What may be the mo- 
rality of such a course we cannot inquire. 
The probability is that Mr. Wills is liable to 
an action. But neither Miss Braddon nor 
Mrs. Henry Wood can be accused of at- 
tempting to gull their publishers or the pub- 
lic. Mrs. Henry Wood writes quite openly 
to say that she sees no harm in calling an 
old novel a new one. Why should she not 

ublish “ Lady Adelaide’s Oath” in Eng- 
om after having published it as “The 
Castle’s Heir” in America? What can it 
matter to the English public whether the 
book is new or old? If she brings out her 
work at Philadelphia five years before it 
appears in England, she simply professes to 
write for an American public. - Owing to 
the copyright laws, that edition cannot be 
imported into Great Britain. Owing to the 

rice charged for three-volume novels, the 

nglish edition will not have a sale in 
America. The only thing to be said is, that 
this species of traffic in literature does not 
look very clean, and that an author who 


makes two separate bargains for the same - 


work, can only avoid the blame —_ 
to sharp practices by bargaining openly an 
pen Am instead of blindins the reader 
by letting years elapse, and the bookseller 
by changing the title. 

So much romance attaches to the novels 
of “ Lady Caroline Lascelles” that we must 
not deal with them in a hard, practical 
spirit. In the first place there is something 
touching in the thought of a titled lady 
appealing to an audience of maid-servants. 
If Lady Caroline put pen to paper, one 
would rather expect her to have a number 
of the Court Journal to herself, and to have 
that number printed expressly for her on 
the thickest creamlaid paper, with virgin 
type which should never be used again. 
Or should this be too highflown, she would 
write for one of the most aristocratic of the 
old monthlies, such a one as lies on the 
drawing-room tables of the old-established 
clubs, and is never profaned by a reader. 
Such condescension as that of her writing 
the “ Black Band” or “ Diavola” is too 
much for us to realize. But when she vouch- 
safes to deal with American publishers for 
early sheets, and to throw aside the mask 
of fashion which is so lightly worn, our 
wonder is at an end. We can hardly be 
astonished at Miss Braddon assuming a new 
disguise or instructing the world by means 
of a new channel. Her title has no doubt 


been conferred by her Belyravia, which, 
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though valuable as a mode of communicat- 
ing with the higher classes, is not sufficient 
to exhaust her energies. Or it may be that 
she has found her former readers unwilling 
to follow her to the extremes of sensation- 
alism, and while with those readers she 
turns to high hfe, refined profligacy, and 
adaptation from the French, she uses half- 
penny journals as a safety-valve for the 
superfluous vapour. If this be the case, 
both classes of readers may think themselves 
lucky. Every one must admit that the 
breathless romance of Miss Braddon’s ear- 
lier works was more fitted for servant-maids 
than for cultivated readers. She disarmed 
much hostile criticism when she took a les- 
son from “ Madame Bovary.” In the vio- 
lence of some of her native characters and 
the endurance of others, she was always 
touching the borders of the impossible ; 
and Lady Audley, walking several miles at 
midnight to burn down a bene and coming 
down to breakfast as fresh as ever, was a 
figure worthy of Zillah the Destroyer or 
the White Witch of the Wampums. Yet 
— though on this point we speak with diffi- 
dence — we think Miss Braddon will be an 
improvement on the authors of the last- 
named books. We have not indeed read 
either the “ Black Bank” or “ Diavola” 
with the attention which their merits de- 
mand. We are also sadly ignorant of the 
mass of fiction bestowed on the world by 
Mr. G. W. M. Reynolds and the novelists of 
the London Journal ; but we feel confident 
that Miss Braddon will beat them. Whether 
she writes under her own name or under 
that of a lady of fashion, in her own style or 
in a mixture of other styles, she is unap- 
proachable, and she must be unsurpassed. 
Our only fear is whether Miss Braddon’s 


‘share in these mysterious novels is confined 


to the loan of another person’s name. Mr. 
Maxwell's letter, which is to appear in the 
Atheneum, gives some hint of this as being 
the solution. What if the’novels are writ- 
ten by a joint-stock company, and Miss 
Braddon’s sole contribution to them is a 
license to suggest that she is Lady Caroline 
Lascelles ? ‘his would be nothing new in 
literature. In France the great Dumas has 
put his name on scores of title-pages on the 
strength of a few corrections. Miss Brad- 
don, we believe, “ edits” Belgravia on this 
principle. It may be objected that though 
it is easy for one man to do work when 
another gets the credit, it is not so easy for 
a great number to combine in order to write 
one person’s novels. But this objection 
merely shows that the people making it are 
ignorant of the principle of penny periodi- 
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cals. Nothing is more common than for one 
man to begin a tale, for another to go on 
vith it, and a third to finish it, Stories 
have been told of the novelist of a penny 
paper being engaged at a weekly salary, 
and receiving notice to quit while he was 
in the middle of a weekly instalment. One 
novelist tried to get the better of the propri- 
etor by killing off all his characters. He 
was resolved that his successor should not 
inherit one of them, And he was curious 
to see how fresh characters could be created 
in the middle of. a story. With this view 
he collected all the dramatis persone in a 
ship, and blew up ship, characters and all 
at the end of the chapter. And having 
done for them all, he wrote the “‘ to be con- 
tinued in our next” with a clear conscience 
and some sense of triumph. But his suc- 
cessor was equal to the task. A boat had 
put out from the shore under cover of the 
smoke with which the last chapter ended, 
and this boat, while bringing fresh charac- 
ters on the stage, was able to rescue some 
of the old ones. Nor will this story seem 
improbable to the readers of Mr. Sala’s 
“ Quite Alone,” the first volume of which 
was written by Mr. Sala himself in the 
company of his manuscript, while the sec- 
ond volume was written by Mr. Sala quite 
alone and totally oblivious of what had gone 
before, and the third was written by Mr. 
Andrew Halliday. We see no reason why 
this joint-stock principle should not be 
carried out to its full extent. If one man 
can begin a novel and leave it to be finished 
by another, why cannot several men begin on 
various parts of a novel, let some skilful 
editor join the parts together, and put the 
name of Lady Caroline Lascelles to the 
whole ? Too many cooks spoil the broth, 
but many cooks are needed for the complex 
work ofa grand dinner. There is one for 
the made dishes and another for the pastry ; 
the arrangement of the dessert is confided 
td one, while another is absorbed im the 
concoction of sauces. So we might have 
the several elements of a sensational novel 
worked out independently of eachother. A 
woman might write the love scenes. A 
man could put in the law. The inevitable 
detective might be intrusted to “ Waters.’’ 
The grand marriage could be described by 
a late curate of St. George’s. The secret 
marriage, which was to vitiate the grand 
one, could be told by an ex-blacksmith of 
Gretna. The prophet of a sporting paper 
would look to the hufiting scenes and the 
steeplechase. Or perhaps it would be a 
ak arrangement, as these novels are apt 
to turn on breaches of the commandments, 
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to portion out the Decalogue. The sixth 
and seventh commandments would of course 
have many candidates, but the eighth is also 
convenient as bringing in scenes at police 
courts, and without the ninth a plot could 
not be woven. The costermonger of the 
Star might covet his neighbour’s ass. In 
this way all ranks of life would be repre- 
sented, and the joint-stock novel would be 
complete in all its branches. 

We quite admit that this perfection may 
be unnecessary for Lady Caroline’s present 
readers. They are contented with much 
less, and are spoiled by that little. We see 
by turning to the “notices to correspond- 
ents” what it is they desire. Corrie, a 
brunette, aged twenty-two, of good family, 
but without money, would like to marry a 
military officer with a respectable income. 
Mabel May, who is eighteen, very pretty, 
being fair, with brown hair and blue eyes, 
and also respectably connected and accom- 
plished, thinks she deserves-to be married 
to a fine, tall gentleman with plenty of 
money. Annie who is twenty-six, hand- 
some, cheerful, and highly educated, wants 
to be married to a gentleman with not less 
than £300 a year. Daisy and Bessy are 
both twenty-two and good looking, the for- 
mer is fond of singing and the ‘latter has 
wavy brown hair. Such is lady Caroline’s 
public. We can see that the brains of such 
girls must be very easily turned. The 
military officers, the fine, tall gentlemen 
with plenty of money, the curates in full 
orders with dark curly hair, are all taken 
bodily out of the novels which fill the other 
pages of the paper. These poor girls, 
“ lone sitting on the shores of old romance,” 
are neglecting their daily duties and pass- 
ing by the best opportunities, because they 
are taught by Lady Caroline & Co. that 
the earth is full of handsome young men 
with good incomes, who will marry them 

rivately. A sort of semi-Mormonism is 
inculeated by the universal prevalence ‘of 
bigamy in sensation novels. We seem to 
be on a journey to a new colony of St. Ives, 
on Salt Lake principles. Every husband 
has two wives, every wife has two lovers, 
every lover has two mistresses, every mis- 
tress has two masters; masters, mistresses, 
lovers, wives, how many go to a house at 
St. Ives ? For an answer to this. riddle we 
must refer to the works of Miss Braddon. 





AND THE POPE. 


From I Diritto — F orence, Feb. 24th, 
FRANCE, ITALY, AND THE POPE. 


Arter the withdrawal of the French 
troops from Rome the Roman question has 
been considered in Italy with much greater 
calmness than formerly, and this is easily 
explained by many reasons. 

e do not wish now to provoke an agita- 
tion.which we should think inopportune and 
dangerous in so far as it might make people 
suppose that Italy is not disposed to maintain 
her treaty engagements. But, on the other 
hand, it would not be less perilous to allow 
an illusion to continue which others en- 
deavour to keep up, and which consists in 
believing that France, having retired from 
Rome, has grown quite disinterested in the 
Roman question, and disposed to allow the 
tempor wer of the Pope to fall, when 
this may happen without the violation of 
treaties on the part-of the Italian Govern- 
ment. 

It is all the more necessary to combat 
this allusion, because the Roman question 
still remaining the first and most important 
of our political questions, which sooner or 
later must be settled in the national sense, 
it is proper that the electors at the time 
when they are about to choose their repre- 
sentatives in Parliament should have a just 
idea of the state of the question, in order to 
use it as a guide in their choice. 

Now, whoever does not wish to obstinately 
shut his eyes to the light must admit that 
France has not only not grown disinterested 
in the Roman question, but now more than 
ever considers herself the special protectress 
of the temporal power of the Pope, whose 
preservation she wishes for at any price. 

The speech of Napoleon III. at the open- 
ing of the Corps Législatif ought to have 
been sufficient to remove all doubt as to 
this. The “ Blue Book,” the principal part 
of which we have published, gives a fresh 
confirmation of the precise and explicit dee- 
laration of the Imperial Speech ; and, lastly, 
the “ Yellow Book ” explains and confirms 
the other two documents. 

The despatch of M. Moustier to M. Sarti- 

es, bearing the date of 11th of December, 
gins with the declaration that the Emper- 
or has always wished for the independence 
of Italy, and the independence of the Holy 
See, and that the independence of the King- 
dom of Italy, having been constituted the 
rincipal object of France, ought to be 
santinath the consolidation of the Papal 
Power; and it ends with the formal assur- 
ance given to the Pontiff, that France having 
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withdrawn her troops has by no means 
abandoned the great interests protected by 
her for seventeen years. 

The other despatches which we find in 
“ The Yellow Book ” relative to the Roman 
question, and which we have not space to 
reproduce now, are all conceived in the 
same spirit. 

From the 15th of October M. Moustier 
declares to the French Minister at Florence 
that, peace having been concluded between 
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to bring about a reconciliation between the 
two States, but that the French Govern- 
ment does not, however, wish to admit the 
supposition that the two States sooner 
or later may become one. 

After the Convention of the 15th of Sept- 
ember, France ought, with respect to the 
Roman question, to be in the position in 
which all the other Powers are, without 
any special pretension or right ; she ought 
to respect the principle of non-intervention, 


AND PRINCE ALFRED.. 


Austria and > the relations between the | leaving the question (provided treaties are 


latter and the 
place in the preoccupations of France. 
explains afterwards in what way France 


considers the question, manifesting his de-, than in Florence or Rome. 


sire that the 


oly See must take the first | reopened) to be settled by the parties inter- 
He | ested. On the contrary, the 


f J e man ques- 
tion continues to be treated in Paris more 
France con- 


talian Government will re-| tinues to interfere morally in our affairs, re- 


main faithful to the letter and the spirit of | serving the right, if need be, of interfering 


the September treaty, opposing irresistible 
arguments against those *‘ who would advise 
it to obtain territorial aggrandisement.” 

From “ The Blue Book” we learn, more- 
over, that the renewal of negotiations with 
the Roman Court, interrupted since the 
Vegezzi mission, was owing to the initiative 
of France. In another despatch of the 15th 
of October, 1866, the Marquis de Moustier 
writes to Baron Mellaret, — “ We have been 
much displeased to see the negotiations 
commenced by Signor Vegezzi with Rome 
interrupted last year. Could not their re- 
newal be brought about by sending a fresh 
negotiation to Rome ? 

n the 23rd of October the French rep- 
resentative in Rome wrote to the Marquis 
de Moustier that in a conversation he had 
had with Pius 1X., the latter had declared 
himself ready to receive an Italian negotia- 


tor. 

And it is to be remarked that soon after 
wards Signor Tonello was intrusted with the 
———. 

e must lastly — leaving unnoticed less 
important ones — draw attention to a des- 
patch of the French Minister in Rome, to 
the Marquis de Moustier, dated 5th of Feb- 
ruary. ; 

In this despatch Count Sartiges informs 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the ver- 
bal adhesion of Cardinal Antonelli to the 
renewal of the negotiations with France, for 
the conclusion of a commercial treaty. 
Count Sartiges expresses the hope that the 
conclusion of this treaty may lead to simi- 
lar agreements between the Court of Rome 
and the Italian Government, so that the re-. 
lations of the two States may always get 
better. 

In short, from every sentence of the 
French diplomatic documents, it appears 
that France is making every possible effort 





by force. 

Such is the true state of the question, and 
the electors ought not to forget it, all the 
more when the Government endures with 
such singular complacency this usurpation 
of the national rights. 


From the London Review. 


MR. JAMES GORDON BENNET, JUN., AND 
PRINCE ALFRED. 


Mr. JAMES GORDON BENNETT, JUN., is 
decidedly a greater man than Columbus. 
The latter only partially discovered ‘the 
greatness of America, but Mr. Bennett has 
at once found the weak point of England. 
One was dubiously received by savages, the 
other welcomed by princes of royal blood. 
There is a story that the American Govern- 
ment once proposed to fit out an expedition 
for purposes of discovery in the Mediterra- 
nean. But Mr. Bennett, jun., has done 
more than his Government. He has ex- 

lored the Solent and the Southampton 
ater, and discovered houses which have 
never been open to Englishmen, however 
deserving. Honours formerly used to be 
gained by saving lives, but now they appear 
to be won by losing them. The great St. 
Bennet is famous for walking on the water 
to save a child’s life, but Mr. J. G. Bennett’s 
fame is mixed up with the drowning of six 
men. We have no wish to disparage the 
late American yacht race, but the lamenta- 
ble loss ef life on board the Fleetwing sadly 
dims the brightness of the achievement. 
Such a race, however, is in every way pre- 
ferable to the steeple-chases and flat races 
which are now the rage in England. Such 
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a trial of skill must bring out some of the 
finest qualities in our nature. Yet do not 
let us make too much of the affair. The 
annual race between the tea ships is, from 
every point of view, a much greater test of 
seamanship, and its results of far greater 
practical benefit. Yet we do not remember 
to have heard that the captain of the win- 
ning ship had ever been féted by noblemen 
and princes. Nor must we, as a contempo- 
rary has well observed, be led away by the 
apparent smallness of the tonnage of the 
three American yachts. Two hundred tons 
by American tonnage amount to nearly 
three hundred by English measurement. 
Lastly, the Yachts were specially fitted out 
for the voyage. Itis well to turn back a 
page or two of history, and to remember the 
three poor ill-fitted tubs with which Colum- 
bus sailed from Palos, all three of them to- 
gether, probably, not amounting to the ton- 
nage oF the Henrietta. Pluck has been 
shown a hundred times greater than Mr. 
Bennett’s, but it has certainly never met 
with so handsome a recognition. However 
our business just now is not with the race 
itself. We readily take for granted all that 
has been said about the sea-going qualities 
of the ‘Henrietta, and believe that, like the 
“ chocolat Menier,” she “defies all honest 
competition.” Our concern is with the 
wonderful correspondence which has taken 
place between Mr. Bennett and Prince Al- 
fred. It reads more like the letters in some 
wild romance. In fact, a romance might 
be constructed out of them. The chapters, 
in fact, arrange themselves. Their head- 
ings would probably stand somewhat in this 
fashion. Chapter I. would be, “ The Hen- 
rietta Laying-to,in the Mid-Atlantic.” Here 
the nto er would be able to paint the reg- 
ular storm-scene, without which no novel is 
now perfect, and in the midst of it, Mr. 
James Gordon Bennett calmly pacing the 
deck and resolving in his mind to make a 
present of his yacht to Prince Alfred, “ In 
case he should win the ocean race.” Chap- 
ter II. would, of course, be headed, “ A 
Little Dinner at Lord Lennox’s.” Here 
would be an opportunity for the novelist to 
show his knowledge of aristocratic life. We 
do not remember to have read any novel in 
which a real live prince figures. Such an 
addition to the ordinary stock of characters 
would certainly make any author’s fame 
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and his publisher’s fortune. Chapter ITI. 
would be headed, “ Mr. James Gordon Ben- 
nett, jun., in his Study.” And here the 
novelist would find the materials all ready 
to —. 4 we oe a to say that no 
novelist could possi ope to improve upon 
Mr. Bennett’s Sole of lettor-airising: There 
is only one fault we can discover — that it 
appears that Mr. Bennett, long before he 
had enjoyed the hospitality of which he 
speaks, had determined to make his yacht a 
present to Prince Alfred, yet wished also to 
make it an acknowledgment of that hospi- 
tality. This is certainly a happy way of 
bringing down two birds with one stone. 
Chapter IV. would, of course, be, “Prince 
A —— in his study.” Here, too, the novel- 
ist would find all the materials ready at 
hand. Next to dialogue, letter-writing is 
the most difficult part of a novel. We shall 
not, indeed, here say a word about the 
Prince’s composition, for the critic is lost in 
the patriot. The concluding chapter and 
dénouement would be entitled, “ Mr. James 
Gordon Bennett’s Feelings.” Over them, 
however, we shall draw a veil. 

- The whole affair is so pre-eminently ri- 
diculous, that it simply deserves to be 
laughed at. Yet some of the traits of Ameri- 
can character which peep out are so char- 
acteristic, that we think it worth while to 
notice them. The grounds upon which Mr. 
Bennett determined to make his yacht a 
present to Prince Alfred are nowhere stated 
except in the after-thought about hospitality. 
Prince Alfred seems to be in luck’s way. 
The Greeks, or somebody, offered him not 
long ago acrown. There may have been 
some valid reason for this. But why Mr. 
Bennett should offer him a yacht seems ‘in- 
explicable. Certaialy people do strange 
things. A man not long ago left some- 
where near a quarter of a million to the 
Queen. Persons, however, will put their 
own construction on the offer of a present 
which could by no possibility be accepted. 
But the truly ridiculous part of the matter 
is the publication of the letters. They were 
actually, we believe, sent to America by 
electric telegraph. Not even the Henrietta 
herself could sail fast enough with so pre- 
cious a freight. Nothing, we should say, 
but vanity could prompt their publication. 
Vanity, in our opinion, is at the beginning, 
middle, and end of the whole affair. 














